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Editorial 


S hould kids read about gays in 
comics? 

Should kids watch the news? 
Should kids be let out of the house? 
Advocates of censorship, though 
they never call it that, say they have 
this noble intention of protecting our 
kids from a long list of enemies: ^lin- 
quency, communism, the devil. They 
can always validate it, too, e.g. a 
child in a cape jumps off a roof, hence 
all comics are dangerous. Nothing’s 
ever wrong with these kids before 
they read comics. Their little minds 
are so empty and pliable, they 
swallow anydiing, right? Hardly. Tell 
a kid what he believes isn’t true and 
you’ll get blank stares, tears, or fold¬ 
ed arms with a firmer resolve than a 
street-comer preacher. 

Saying a child can become homo¬ 
sexual by reading comics tanks with 
such statements as a “winnable 
nuclear war.” It shows a complete 
ignorance of what being gay is. 
People who believe homosexuality is 
wrong, sick, or an abomination don’t 
want gays in comics because they 
want their kids to believe what they 
say about gays. 


Being homosexual isn’t something 
you learn, from comics, from TV, or 
even from being around gays. It’s a 
natural sexual preference that needs 
to be shown as something not to be 
ashamed of, like two people being in 
love and expressing it physically. But 
I’ve mentioned before how comics 
seem to seldom show healthy 
relationships. 

Some people cannot accept others 
who live or believe differently from 
them being happy. Maybe they fear 
their stagnant world will be shaken 
and they’ll have to examine their 
“truth.” It don’t hurt—just a little. 

There is a responsibility to not sus¬ 
tain homophobia by relying on stereo¬ 
types, condoning abuse of gays, or 
keeping our children in the dark about 
gays being an important and undeni¬ 
able part of our society and having 
every right to live their lives free of 
discrimination, free of fear. 

There was a time when everyone 
could say they knew someone who 
had cancer. AIDS is frighteningly tak¬ 
ing on this trait. Sevei^ times in the 
“Gays in Comics” article it is stated 
AIDS is not a homosexual disease. 


This is ifact. Homosexuality did not 
start the disease, nor are gays the 
main carriers, nor can it be transmit¬ 
ted through casual contact, hugging 
or kissing. Proponents of these myAs, 
and of the horrible thought that it is 
some divine vengeance, serve to 
hinder, not only the cure of this 
reaper, but the realization it is some¬ 
thing that effects us all, and something 
we must join together to fight. 

On the flip side this issue is the 
great Chuck Austen/Scott Saavedra 
interview—twice as long as normal, 
but worth it, squeezing out Coming 
Distractions, which we were getting 
too far ahead on anyway, and Comics 
in Review, which was received late. 

I hope this editorial offends all the 
right people. Beware of bookstores 
that don’t carry this issue. I hope the 
“Gay” article will accomplish some 
positive things. Thanks to Scott and 
Chuck and Andy (and Howard Cruse 
for his special illustration) for making 
this issue the best possible. 

NEXT ISSUE: Matt Howarth inter¬ 
view and cover! “Gays in Comics” 
Part II! Sarcasm returns. 
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NEWSLINE 

MARVEL: PUNISHER; WOLVERINE; MOEBIUS; TOO MUCH IS NEVER ENOUGH 


The war on crime never ends, and so 
long as there is violence in the streets, 
death behind closed doors, and kittens 
lost up trees, the Punisher will be 
there to set things right, with another 
new series of his own. 

Marvel’s new Punisher War Jour¬ 
nal will ship on a six-week schedule, 
with H moving July 12. It features 
script and layouts by CARL POTTS 
and finished artwork by JIM LEE. 
Journal will provide unprecedented 
nsight into the personal lives of the 
charcters, and is designed to interact 
with the rest of the Marvel Universe 
more closely than the monthly 
PUnis/ier title. POTTS stated that “I 
want to delve more into The 
Punisher’s motivations and thought 
processes as he coordinates his one- 
man, all-out war on crime in 
America.” 

The series will bring Punisher in¬ 
to contact with other heroes like 
Daredevil, Spider-Man, Wolverine 
and Moon Knight, as well as with 
other vigilantes who give our hero a 
new perspective into his own violent 
lifestyle. Suffice to say that he doesn’t 
really like what he sees. 

Punisher and song promoters alike 
will not like what they hear when 
Count Duckula makes his debut in 
Marvel’s humor line. The vegetarian, 
singing vampire hopes to follow in the 
footsteps of STAR successes like Alf 
and Bullwinkle, but writer 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER and artist 
WARREN KREMER intend to give 
him very little respect along the way. 
Duckula HI ships July 26, and each 
bi-monthly issue will cost $1.00 for 
22 pages of humor and insanity in a 
jugular vein. 

Wolverine will also be getting his 
own title in July. The series, which 
will be written by CHRIS CLARE¬ 
MONT and pencilled by JOHN 
BUSCEMA, is basically a spin-off 
from the 10-part Wolverine series in 
Marvel Comics (Presents). Said 
editor BOB HARRAS, “Logan will 
work out of his bar in the Far Eastern 
city of Madripour. That’s where he 
goes to get away from the X-Men, 
and it’s where he tends to really cut 
loose... This will be more 
Wolverine as he was before the X- 
Men—less civilized and more primal. 
As we progress, we’ll explore which 
is the ‘real’ Logan.” 



Prince Namor gets a hot foot from his nemesis/ally, the original Human Torch. 


AL WILLIAMSON was scheduled 
to be the series inker, but had to relin¬ 
quish the role for personal reasons 
after issue tfl. Luckily for us, 
KLAUS JANSON, who inks the 
serial still running Marvel Comics, 
will step in to do issue Kl. A regular 
inker will decided in the near future. 
Wolverine kl will be printed on 
Mando paper and ships July 12 for 
$1.50. 

Speaking of spin-offs, the new X- 
Terminators mini-series starts up this 
summer as a prelude to September’s 
mutant cross-over. Inferno. X- 
Terminators stars the kids from X- 
Factor as they find themselves pawns 
in Sym’s plan to take over the Earth 
from Limbo. LOUISE SIMONSON, 
JON BOGDANOVE, and AL 
MILGROM comprise the creative 
team for the four-issue series, with 
AL WILLIAMSON contributing to 
the first pages of issue kl. X- 
Terminators ships June 28 with a 
cover price of $ 1.00. Inferno begins 
in earnest September 13 with New 
Mutants kll. 

Another limited series on the 
horizon is the new 12-issue Saga of 
the Sub-Mariner, by ROY 
THOMAS, RICH BUCKLER and 
BOB MCLEOD. In an attempt to in¬ 
ject new life into one of comics’ most 
famous legends. Saga will explore the 
origins of Prince Namor from his 
1939 appearance in Marvel Comics 
kl through his various battles and 


team associations with Hie Invaders, 
Fantastic Four, Defenders, and 
Avengers. 

Marvel Editor-in-Chief TOM 
DeFALCO boasts that “This will re¬ 
establish Namor as one of the most 
exciting characters in comics. At the 
same time, new readers will be shown 
what has come before.” 

Editor MIKE ROCKWITZ added 
that, “RICH BUCKLER is capturing 
the spirit that (creator) BILL 
EVERETT gave the Sub-Mariner’s 
artwork, with a touch of JOHN 
BUSCEMA. EVERETT created 
Namor fifty years ago. He’s always 
been meaner than Wolverine and able 
to take on the Hulk. Before we’re 
done, he’ll once again be one of the 
most popular characters in comics.” 

Each issue will be 32 pages, with 
ads, and will sport a $1.25 cover 
price. Issue kl ships July 19, and the 
series will conclude in 1989 to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of one 
of MARVEL’S very first super 
heroes. 

The Incal graphic novel will ship 
July 26 with a cover price of $10.95, 
instead of $11.95, as was reported 
earlier. Fans will be delighted to get 
more MOEBIUS for their money, and 
with the new MOEBIUS/STAN LEE 
team-up in EPIC comic’s Silver 
Surfer title, shipping August 9, for 
$1.00, collectors should be sufficient¬ 
ly sated with what he created, so as 
not to miss him for awhile. • 
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ETERNITY; SUMMER SERIES SIZZLE WITH NINJAS, GIRLS, AND TIGER-X 



If you thought your school was rough, you should attend class at Nmja High School. 


ETERNITY COMICS has announc¬ 
ed the release of a Trouble With Girls 
graphic novel in July. “Girls is hot,” 
says publisher DAVE OLBRICH. 
“With a movie development deal, a 
lot of publicity outside the comics 
community, and sales going up fast, 
we figured it was time to give people 
a chance to pick up the early issues, 
which have now virtually disap- 

The novel will reprint the first three 
issues, but it will also sport a new 
cover by TIM HAMILTON, in¬ 
troduction by Concrete's Paul Chad¬ 
wick, and new material by authors 
WILL JACOBS and GERARD 
JONES. 

Although the ETERNITY edition 
will be aimed at the comic book direct 
distribution market, with print runs 
tailored accordingly, the package will 
be offered to major publishers for 
bookstore republication through 
JACOBS and JONES’s literary agent, 
the MANN AGENCY of New York. 
Said Jones, “We believe Girls is fin¬ 
ding its moment. We intend to make 
it a high-visibility item in publishing 
boardrooms this summer.” 

“That means we’re gonna hawk the 
s— out of it,” explained JACOBS. 

The Trouble With Girls should 
have 96 pages in a 616 x 9” quality 
paperback format, retail priced at 
$5.95. 

Also repackaged for sale this sum¬ 
mer are the first four issues of BEN 
DUNN’s popular Ninja High School. 
ETERNITY’S NHS graphic novel 
sold out in two weeks and, according 
to DAVE OLBRICH, “We received 
a lot of calls from retailers and fans 
wanting to know the availability of the 
early issues. We tried to get back 
issues from the original publisher of 
the series, ANTARCTIC PRESS, to 
fill the demand, but they were sold 
out too. The only logical choice was 
to offer special ETERNITY editions 
of the early issues.” 


The ETERNITY editions of the 
first four issues will be 40 pages with 
new full-color covers, pin-up sections 
and special sketch pages by BEN 
DUNN. Ninja High School #1 will 
ship in August, at the same time as 
the all-new Ninja High School Hb. 

Fans can see even more BEN 
DUNN in his collaborative efforts this 
summer with TIM TRUMAN, on the 
coyNofTiger-Xn. Tiger-X takes 
the reader into the year 1993, where 
Soviet invaders have overrun Europe 
and cut the United States in half. The 


only hope for the Americans lies in 
the ability of a mysterious suit of bat¬ 
tle armor and the people who operate 
it. Said DUNN, “It’s the story of real 
people caught up in world shaking 
events. People who make mistakes, 
who get hurt. Many characters don’t 
survive the series. After all, war is 
hell!” 

Tiger-X ships in July, at about the 
same time as Bushido, ETERNITY’S 
Manga-style series that puts DUNN’s 
art to work with the writing of 
BRUCE BALFOUR. • 


SHANNON TWEED: EX-PLAYMATE IS HOLLYWOOD'S PERFECT (DELTA) TENN 


MOORE IN MAD LOVE; 

Writer ALAN MOORE has formed 
his own company, MAD LOVE PUB¬ 
LICATIONS, under whose banner he 
intends to publish the majority of his 
future work. MOORE recently told 
The Comics Journal that a primary 
motive into the venture was to escape 
the procedures of the major comics 
publishers in dealing with freelancers. 

Said MOORE, “I’ve always known 
how greatly comic creatdrs have been 
abused by publishers, but it’s only 
recently that I’ve begun to feel it.” 

MOORE wrote several acclaimed 
series, including Watchmen, Swamp 
Thing, and just finished his V For 
Vendetta series for DC. Now, his DC 
contractual obligations are fulfilled, 
leaving him free to administrate MAD 
LOVE, with his wife PHYLLIS, and 
DEBBIE DELANO. Says MOORE, 

“With MAD LOVE the financial and 
creative fruits will remain in the 
creators’s hands.” In what he calls his 
“utopian” arrangement, each artist Alan Moore champions the cause of Gay Rights in Mad Love's anthology, AARGH. 
with whom he works will become a 

principal in the company and will be TOTLEBEN, and RICK VEITCH. magazine-sized comic book selling for 
entitled to a “completely equitable” Cover is by DAVE McKEAN, back $4.00 in the U.S.A. 
share of the profits. cover is JAIME and GILBERT A black-and-white fiction series is 

Yet, MAD LOVE’S first project will HERNANDEZ, featuring their gay in the works by MOORE and illus- 
be a non-profit benefit anthology call- characters. trated by BILL SIENKIEWICZ. 

ed AARGH, an acronym for Artists Other contributors include BRIAN MOORE dispelled rumors that he 
Against Rampant Government Homo- BOLLAND, ROBERT CRUMB, would be leaving comic books in 
phobia. All profits from the book will HOWARD CRUSE, JAMIE favor of other creative media, stating, 
go to OLGA, an acronym for the DELANO, PHIL ELLIOTT, HUNT “My main pursuits will always be in 
Organization of Lesbian and Gay EMERSON, NEIL GAIMAN, DAVE comics,” and although, “I’ll not be 
Action, and used to fight the alarming GIBBONS, DAVID LLOYD, FRANK reaching as big an audience as with 
rise of gay prosecution in England, MILLER, PAT MILLS, KEVIN four-color superhero comics.. .that’s 
where legislation “has removed civil O’NEILL, HARVEY PEKAR, DAVE not important. I’ll be doing the work 
rights from millions of gays.” SIM, BILL SIENKIEWICZ, ART I want and there will be an honest rela- 

MOORE will have an 8-page piece SPIEGELMAN, and, need we say, tionship between me and the reader- 
called “The Mirror of Love,” illus- others. ship. Sink or swim, I want to do this.” 

trated by STEVE BISETTE, JOHN AARGH wilt be a 72-page • 


FIRST: CROSSROADS CONCLUDES; FLAGG’S DAD 

The big news for First comics in July amidst the riots that occur when the 
is the climax to the CrossTOods mini- body of Vladimir Ilych Ulyanov, 
series. There are three tie-ins to this a.k.a. Lenin, is auctioned off in 
conclusion: JVexus #50, which is a Howard Chaykin’s American Flagg! 
double-sized 48-page, prestige format #7 by Mr. CHAYKIN, MIKE 
issue, with an embossed cover by VOSBURG, JOHN MOORE, 
STEVE RUDE, who also does the in- RICHARD ORY, TONY van de 
terior with MIKE BARON-it also WALLE, and KEN BRUZENAK in 
has the finale to the six-part Nexus/ July for $1.95. 

Badger “mini-epic’’-$3.50; STEPHEN GRANT and SPYDER 
Dreadstar #39 by JIM STARUN and take Whisper along a new storyline 
ANGEL MEDINA—$1.95; and that means a shocking revelation and 
Grimjack #52 by writer JOHN a change in her life—permanently. 
OSTRANDER and artist TOM Welcome, JILL THOMPSON (no 
MANDRAKE—$1.95. relation as far as we know) as pen- 

They all lead into Nexus, Grim- ciller Chronicles of Corum with 
Jack, and Dreadstar’s appearance in July’s issue #12. JILL, along with 
Crossroads #5 by MIKE BARON, writer MARK SHAINBLUM and 
LUKE McDonnell, and VAL inker KELLEY JONES, tells a tale 
MAYERIK, in a prestige format, guest-starring MICHAEL MOOR- 
Nexus, Dreadstar and GrimJack’s paths 48-pager for $3.25. COCK’s other famed hero Elric. • 

cross In the mix-'n-match epic, Crossroads. Reuben Flagg must face his father 
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BLACKTHORNE: HOW-TO’S WITHDRAWN; RED HEAT; RICHIE EN ESPANOL 



Underdog champions the cause of the underread in Blackthome’s Underdog in 3-D. 


All good things must come to an end, 
and BLACKTHORNE has finally an¬ 
nounced the cancellation of its How 
to Draw series based on the popular 
characters from G.I. Joe, The 
Transformers, and Robotech. The 
last issues in each series will be The 
Official How To Draw Robotech 
#14, The Official How To Draw The 
Transformers #5 and The Official 
How To Draw G.I. Joe #4. 

BLACKTHORNE publisher 
STEVE SCHANES stated that “This 
series generated more positive reader 
response and mail than any we’ve 
done. But that specific, but small, 
market group wasn’t keeping the line 
profitable.’’ SCHANES said there are 
no plans to create any more of the 
$2.00 books—series artists DENNIS 
FRANCIS and ROBERT MILLER 
have advanced to other projects for 
the company—but he did not rule out 
the possibility of reprinting the 
already published material in a con¬ 
solidated trade paperback format. 

This summer is getting hot, and 
BLACKTHORNE is making it even 
hotter with their comic adaption of the 
new ARNOLD SCHWARZENEG- 
GAR film. Red Heat. Available in 
either 3-D or regular black-and-white, 
the action/detective thriller features 
Danko, a Russian militiaman on 
assignment in Chicago. Teamed with 
a street-smart city cop, his mission is 
to extradite a Russian drug smuggler, 
and to smash a couple heads along the 
way. 

Red Heat #1 was adapted by JOHN 
STEPHENSON from the original 
story by WALTER HILL. ABEL 
LAXAMANA contributed the art¬ 
work, with 3-D effects cortesy of 
BOB and NANCY FRITSCH. The 
black-and-white version will cost 
$2.00, and the 3-D goes for $2.50. 
Both versions are scheduled to be 
released in time for the July 4 open¬ 
ing of the film. 


On the lighter side, BLACK- 
THORNE’s 3-D version of Underdog 
will finally be distributed by the end 
of June, liie popular satirical super¬ 
hero from the 1960’s was originally 
supposed to hit the stands earlier this 
year, but he never made it due to the 
popularity of California Raisins and 
Star Wars. Underdog in 3-D #1 is 
written by MARC MARCUS and 
features art by JORGE PACHECO 
and ANDY ICE. Complete with 
special glasses, it sells for $2.50. 

Richie Rich and Casper the 
Friendly Ghost will leap across the 
language barrier and off the page 
when BLACKTHORNE translates 
their adventures into Spanish and adds 
another dimension to celebrate 
BURGER KING’S 25th anniversary 
in Puerto Rico. BLACKTHORNE 
clinched a deal with CARIBBEAN 
RESTAURANTS INC. to sell the 
books at a nominal cost in conjunc¬ 
tion with special food packages, with 


all proceeds being donated to a local 
charity. 

And, finally, look for the trendy 
Saurus in 3-D #I to be released in 
June. Saurus, best known for it’s ex¬ 
posure in the T-shirt market, is the 
brainchild of CLIFF GALBRAITH 
and features such characters as 
Skateboardasaurus, described in 
text as “an acrobatic creature with a 
constant compulsion to defy gravity.” 

BLACKTHORNE’s STEVE 
SCHANES was optimistic about the 
book’s retail potential, calling it, “the 
hottest trend theme of 1988.” He also 
notes that, “Early reaction from 
retailers in the gift and book market 
has been fantastic. This book will sell 
as well as The Califomia Raisins.” 

BLACKTHORNE also hopes to 
release a trade paperback using the 
extensive collection of Saurus draw¬ 
ings, but a publishing schedule for 
that project has yet to be announced. 



Rockasaurus-very cool. 


SAN DIEGO PANEL COVERS GAYS IN COMICS 


At the 1988 San Diego Comic Book 
Convention there will be a panel 
devoted specifically to the discussion 
of gays in comics. The panel is ten¬ 
tatively scheduled to take place on 
Saturday, August 6th, during the 
4-day convention at the San Diego 
Convention & Performing Arts 
Center. 

Moderator for the panel will be 
ANDY MANGELS, freelance writer 
for Amazing Heroes, whose two-part 
article on that very subject. Gays in 
Comics, begins this issue. 


Guests on the panel will include 
KLAUS JANSON (Punisher, 
Dardevit), and MIKE GRELL (Green 
Arrow, Jon Sable), and tentatively, 
JOHN OSTRANDER (Manhunter, 
Grimjack) and STEVE 
ENGLEHART (MUlennium, The 
Avengers), and others. 

For more information you can con¬ 
tact the Con at Box 17066, San 
Diego, CA 92217, phone (619) 
422-8272. • 
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California Girls Get 
Paper Doll Book 

Trina Robbins Chooses 
Personal Favourites 
For New Collection 

Papcrdoll colicctore and fans of Max 

Eclipse publishes a sequel to its popular 
Paperdolls From the Comia. 

The book will feature Daocrdolls from 
































DAVE STEVENS’S Rocketeer blasts back onto the comic scene this summer. 


COMICO: ROCKETEER RUCKUS; FISH POLICE 


COMICO Administrative Director 
BOB SCHRECK is proud of the new 
Rocketeer Adventure Magazine and 
wants the world to know all about it. 
So to remove all doubts in an uncer¬ 
tain world and an equally uncertain 
industry, SCHRECK recently an¬ 
nounced, “Let there be no mistake 
about it: The Rocketeer Adventure 
Magazine is a comic book. It’s called 
an ‘adventure magazine’ because 
DAVE STEVENS wanted it to look 
and feel as much like a 1930’s pulp 
as possible. It will be published in the 
standard 6 5/8” by 10 3/16” comic 
book size, like Jonny Quest or any 
other comic in the COMICO 
line. . .and definitely not magazine 

The statement evidently arose from 
confusion generated at the 5th Annual 
Diamond Comics Retail Seminar, 
where retailers proved that you don’t 
necessarily have to understand com¬ 
ics to sell them. 

The Rocketeer Adventure 
Magazine #1 will be printed on high- 
quality paper and retail for $2.00. It 
will ship to most parts of the country 
July 5, with advance copies available 
at the CHICAGO COMICON. 

Also coming this summer are the 


further aquatic adventures of 
Inspector Gill and The Fish Police. 
COMICO recently cut the deal with 
creator STEVE MONCUSE to con¬ 
tinue the series in a Color Special, to 
be released in the second week of 
August, 1988. 

The original black-and-white series 
was published under the FISHWRAP 
banner, and ran through issue it'll. So 
as an introduction for new fans, 
COMICO plans to produce Color 
Special reprints of issues <<5-11, com¬ 
plete with new covers and back-ups. 
The Fish Police: HairbaUs graphic 
novel is also being reprinted for sale 
to newcomers (or oldcomers, even 
noncomers) in September. 

MONCUSE and Fish Police have 
earned praise from all comers. 
HARLAN ELLISON even con¬ 
tributed an introduction to HairbaUs, 
and COMICO’s BOB SCHRECK 
admits that “We at COMICO count 
ourselves very lucky to be associated 
with creator STEVE MONCUSE and 
The Frsh />o/ice . MONCUSE’s 
wacky masterwork has been lauded by 
everyone who has come into contact 
with it.” So those fens who missed it 
the first time around will probably not 
want to overlook it again. • 


CATCHING UP WITH 
PIRANHA PRESS 

Yes, there still is a Piranha Press. 
They are the new imprint from DC 
that promised daring new concepts 
and exciting innovations in art—as the 
press release said, “a haven for 
creators interested in stretching the 
medium.” We reported on them in 
these pages back in August of '87 (AH 
ttm). 

Well, Piranha is not floating on top 
of the fishtank. According to a very 
reliable source, within the next month 
DC will be announcing 11 Piranha 
Projects. But.. .the “launch date” 
will not be until between March and 
May next Spring. 

“DC decided,” a source at Piranha 
said, “to do it right instead of right 
away.” 

“These are the projects that will 
define the editorial policy of 
Piranha.” 

From what it appears, the main 
delaying factor was drafting a 
“satisfactory contract” for the 
aforementioned creators, repecting 
their rights, giving them freedom, and 
assuring them of proper payment. 
Such a contract is said to be ready. 

MARK NEVELOW, head of 
Piranha, will be making the rounds 
of some of the comic conventions this 
summer, the San Diego Con for one, 
showing copies of pencilled pages, 
original artwork, etc., just to get us 
all excited and then have us wait until 
Spring. • 
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HERO SCIENCE! 

No, that's not right. 


irSSANDWICH! 

No that’s not right, either. 

Just read the subhead. 


CHUCK AUSTEN, the co-creator of Hero Sandwich, talks with SCOn 
SAAVEDRA, the creator o\ ft's Science With Dr. Radium, who talks right back. 


fjo give credit where blame is due, 
/ believe it was Kim Thompson who 
first suggested this double-trouble 
interview. 1 met Scott and Chuck in 
San Diego Con and thought their 
work and their insanity well worth a 
few AH pages. Thanks to Martha 
Austen for transcribing the monster. 
This ain’t your run-of-the-mill inter¬ 
view, that’s for sure. Now, you gotta 
read their work. It's so... them. KD] 


CHUCK AUSTEN: How did you get 
into this, why did you get into this, 
and how did you come up with Dr. 
Radium? 

SCOTT SAAVEDRA: Boredom. 
Serious, serious boredom. Prior to 
doing It’s Science With Dr. Radium, 
I was a commercial artist. Now, a 
commercial artist is... 

AUSTEN: Ptjor? 

SAAVEDRA: Many are quite well 
off, but that wasn’t the case for me. 
I was involved in a project that was 
creatively undemanding and when 
you’re a commercial artist, the boss 
tells you exactly what he or she wants 
drawn, and that’s very frustrating. 
AUSTEN: Just what was it you were 
doing that was so horrible, Scott? 
SAAVEDRA: Ceramic cookie jars. 
Chuck. Giant strawberries and cute 
pigs in sailor suits. You’d pull off their 
heads and reach inside them and grab 
cookies. Not exactly what I wanted to 
end up doing for the rest of my life. 
So, I heard through Chuck that some 
guy named Dan Vado was going to be 
publishing comics. I had a free week, 
so 1 sat down and tried to come up 
with the least commercially viable 
product I could come up with and— 
DAN VADO: By God, you found it. 
SAAVEDRA: Thanks, Dan. Honest¬ 
ly, I sat down and figured out what 


would be the easiest thing for me to 
write and draw. 

AUSTEN: Really? 

SAAVEDRA: Really! You’re really 
amazed, aren’t you. Chuck? 
AUSTEN: I thought the genesis of It’s 
Science was the Thomas Doll^ song 
we used to go around singing at State 
(San Jose University). SCIENCE!!. 
SAAVEDRA: No, actually the title 
came from a Monty Python bit. Eric 
Idle did a parody of one of those 
stupid little PBS things they have on 
between shows; Idle says ‘It’s the 
Arts!’ That struck me as being a really 
lame title, so I thought ‘The first thing 
I’ll do is sit down and come up with 
a lame title.’ It’s Science was suffi¬ 
ciently vague enough to do anything 
I wanted with it. 

VADO: That’s not what you told me. 
SAAVEDRA: What did I tell you? 
VADO: You told me it was years of 
sweat. 

SAAVEDRA: Well, at the time, it was 
lots of hard work, but the ugly truth 
of the matter is, I wanted to make 
things as easy as possible for me. 
When you get into a situation in which 
you have no experience—and I had no 
experience with comics—you don’t 
want to set yourself an impossible 
obstacle. I wasn’t going to try to do 
a twelve-part maxi series, the most 
amazing, incredible comic ever to hit 
the face of the Earth; monstrous 
pe ople a nd other bullshit. 

AUSTEN: It probably would have 
sold better. 

SAAVEDRA: It probably would 
have. 1 had to do something that felt 
fairly natural to me, and that wouldn’t 
tax me too much. Actually, it ended 
up taxing me more than I meant it to 
because I had to write my own smff. 
AUSTEN: How long does it take for 
you to write an issue? 


SAAVEDRA: For ever and ever. 
Sometimes it comes fast. I did a one- 
page thing called ‘Inspiration’ that 
literally just hit me in the head. The 
physical effort of writing it down was 
how long it took me to do the story. 
Usually, with an issue of It’s Science, 
I’ll think about it for a week, and then 
I’ll try to write it out for over a week, 
but each issue varies, depending on 
my mood, on how many good shows 
there are on TV, etc. 

AUSTEN: Or how badly you need a 
paycheck to make next month’s rent. 
SAAVEDRA: Yeah. 

AUSTEN: How do you prefer to 
work? 

SAAVEDRA: Naked. I prefer to work 
with aerosol cans, [pause] I prefer to 
write my own material. Not because 
I think my own material is any better. 
AUSTEN: Then why? If you think 
you could turn out better material 
working with another writer, why not 
work with another writer? 
SAAVEDRA: For example. I’m 
doing a story for Blood of Dracula 
that takes place in Hiroshima. Look¬ 
ing at the script, there’s all these 
references to structures and costum¬ 
ing and such that I would have to go 
out and get research. I’m not a great 
one for doing research on subjects 
that don’t interest me a lot. 
AUSTEN: So, you prefer to work 
on things that are easy to do. 
SAAVEDRA: I prefer to draw 
things I like to draw and I don’t mind 
doing research. For the book I’m 
doing. The Mystery Man, I’m doing 
a lot of research. 

It’s not that I have a problem with 
the script for Blood of Dracula, but 
it’s subject matter I would not 
naturally choose to do and, if I were 
to choose, it I would handle it 
differently—not necessarily better, 
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The Hero Sandwich cast: from a full color promotional poster by Chuck Austen. 



but differently, just because of my 
temperament. I have a different way 
of seeing things, and so my vision 
as a storyteller, and how that breaks 
down to being an artist, is somewhat 
crippled when I’m illustrating some¬ 
body else’s story. I’m having to, on 
the other hand, satisfy myself and on 
the other hand, trying to second 
guess the writer and be sure I am 
adequately depicting the emotions in 
the story. It’s too much like com¬ 
mercial art which is what I wanted 
to get away from. 

When I write and draw my own 
stories, I get to do more of what I 
want to do the way I want to do it. 
I have total control and there’s less 
compromise. It’s rough around the 
edges and sometimes it can be sort 
of self indulgent, but I think it’s truer 
to myself and it makes for a more 
interesting product. 

AUSTEN: But in that sense isn’t it 
a better product? 


SAAVEDRA: No. I think the work 
of Simon and Kirby way back in the 
Fifties was really neat. I don’t know 
how they broke down the work, but 
it came out very nice. I think Marc 
Hemple and Mark Wheatley do very 
good work together, and I don’t 
know how they break down the 
effort. 

AUSTEN: But specifically for you? 
SAAVEDRA: Well, we both work 
with Dan, and I find myself very 
similar in temperament to Dan in a 
lot of ways and so 1 don’t find it 
difficult to see what he’s trying to 
get across. But for another, I’m do¬ 
ing a Fish Shticks story too, a new 
back-up in Fish Police which Com- 
ico is now doing. Steve Moncuse has 
a very imaginative mind. I like his 
approach to comedy, but it’s not 
necessarily my approach to comedy. 
I can be impressed with his creativ¬ 
ity, but at the same time think, “You 
know. I’d do that a little different¬ 


ly.” That’s not necessarily good or 
bad, it’s just—[pause] 

AUSTEN: Different. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, just two differ¬ 
ent people. It’s the same situation 
you have with Dan. You’ve been in 
a position in the last two years of 
illustrating other people’s strips, and 
you were perfectly capable of 
writing them yourself. So I want to 
redirect that question to you. Chuck. 
AUSTEN: I don’t remember what 
the question was. 

SAAVEDRA: Something about 
how long it takes you to write. 
AUSTEN: Well, we should prob¬ 
ably be pointing out that Dan and 
I are not going to be working 
together on Hero Sandwich any 
longer. The two of us have decided 
we have different ideas about which 
way the series should be going. 
Since, originally, the characters 
were ones I had come up with in¬ 
dividually, Dan just handed them 
back over to me. I’m now starting 
to get my first real experience 
writing. The only thing I’ve done 
previously was the strip I did in col¬ 
lege and the four-page back-up stoiy 
that I did in It's Science, “A Day At 
the Beach.” Before that, I just didn’t 
have the self-confidence it took to 
put myself on the line that way. 
SAAVEDRA: It takes a little bit of 
ego, a little bit of self-confidence to 
do it. 

AUSTEN: But the reaction to that 
story was so positive I started think¬ 
ing, ‘well, why not? Why shouldn’t 
I be able to do my own stuff?’ 
SAAVEDRA: Actually. ‘A Day at 
The Beach’ is the one Science Tales 
back-up universally well-received. 
So with that capability, and having 
different ideas from Dan—not nec¬ 
essarily better ideas, but divergent 
ideas. You have to kind of go your 
separate ways. I think Eastman and 
Laird are having the same situation; 
they both have to keep on the book 
[Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles] 
because of all the money involved, 
with merchandising and all that 
nonsense. 

AUSTEN: It could have been an ugly 
situation if Dan and I hadn’t wanted 
to stay friends. One of us could have 
start^ making demands on the other 
and ruined Hero Sandwich in the 
process, but Dan decided he wanted 
to get the best possible work out of 
me. He felt the best way to do that 
was to have me start writing my own 
stuff. 

SAAVEDRA: Jeez, it’s gotta be 
tough for a writer. There are a 
number of writers in this business 
who became writers because they 
weren’t good enough artists. You’re 
lucky enough to be good at both. But 
I’m curious to hear what fan reac- 
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tion will be to your version of Hero 
Sandwich without Dan. How impor¬ 
tant is fan opinion to you? 
AUSTEN: I try not to let it affect 
me. In my humble opinion the only 
way to create is to play to an au¬ 
dience of one. Yourself 
SAAVEDRA: But what did it mean, 
when you were working on Miracle- 
man. You were supposed to have 
had a controversial stint on that 
book. 

AUSTEN: The only controversy 
from the whole situation was that I 
was an American artist working on 
what, up until that time, was a 
primarily British-originated series. 
There was a little bit of chauvinism 
as far as whether or not I could 
handle the book properly, and since 
my artwork ran a little inconsistent¬ 
ly, it simply added to the problem. 
Alan (Moore] was concerned about 
it initially. He would rather have 
worked with a British artist, he told 
me. 1 had no qualms about that. I 
also knew I was following Alan 
Davis who was, at that point, one of 
the bigger fan favorites because of 
his work on Batman and The 
Outsiders. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah. 

AUSTEN: I’d heard Steve Lightle 
got hate mail for as long as a year 
after he replaced Keith Giifen on The 
Legion of Super-Heroes. It’s 
something to ex[^ in this business. 
You replace a favorite, people are 
gonna hate you. 

SAAVEDRA: Just coming into the 
business and having that dumped on 
you, didn’t that bother you at all? 
AUS'TEN: No. I went through all 
that beforehand, wondering whether 
or not 1 was going to be able to cope 
with it, whether I wanted to cope 
with it, and I decided it wasn’t going 
to be a problem because what was 
more important was a regular 
paycheck, and the fact I liked work¬ 
ing on what Alan was doing. I felt 
like 1 was doing something impor¬ 
tant, because his scripts were so 
good and fun to work on. 
SAAVEDRA: You’re talking about 
income, there. Recently, at a con¬ 
vention, there was a rather obnox¬ 
ious fan, spending serious money on 
your artwork. Now, on one hand, 
this guy is a jerk, and on the other 
hand— 

AUSTEN: But, he has an opinion I 
may not agree with, and if he wants 
to express it, I have no problem with 
that. 

SAAVEDRA: Even when it’s ex¬ 
pressed badly. When a person comes 
up to you and says ‘Boy, you know 
your work really sucks.’ I’ve had 
that happen to me, and it’s a little 
irritating. 

AUSTEN: What you have to under¬ 


stand is everybody has an opinion 
and everybody thinks they’re right. 

1 may not like what he has to say, 
but that doesn’t mean he doesn’t 
have a right to say it. 
SAAVEDRA: But why is it this 
group of people who pay five-ten 
dollars at the door, they assume they 
have to tell you this opinion? That’s 
what you get a convention: you get 
Japanese animation, the dealers, and 

SAAVEDRA: 

**That’s what you 
get at conventions: 
Japanese animation, 
the dealers, and the 
right to be offensive 
to another human 
being.” 

the right to be offensive to another 
human being. 

AUSTEN: [Laughs] I don’t think 
they’re all like that. I think it’s a small 
segment of the fan population, for one 
thing; another thing they have a right 
to say whatever they want to me, and 


1 have a right to go home and thumb 
my nose at them. While I’m sitting 
there, it’s part of the Job. It’s like if 
you’re a movie star, you have to deal 
with going into the grocery market 
and being mobbed by people because 
they recognize you. If you don’t like 
it, you don’t get into this business. 
VADO: Or don’t go to conventions. 
AUSTEN: It’s something a lot of peo¬ 
ple have chosen not to do—it’s 
something I’ve considered not 

SAAVEDRA: You don’t care for 
conventions; you avoid them. And 
here you are defending the kind of 
behavior that can be really disturbing 
at a convention. 

AUSTEN: How disturbing are you 
talking here? Are you talking atraut 
someone who comes up to you and 
says ‘You killed Elektra, I’m going 
to shoot you dead. ’ Remember, Scott, 
fan is short for fanatic. 
SAAVEDRA: Yeah, that’s true. 
AUSTEN: Most of them are nice, 
normal people. I’ve met a lot of ter¬ 
rific people at conventions; people 
who come up to me and tell me how 
much they like my work, how they 
want me to continue what I’m doing— 
SAAVEDRA: Oh, it’s an ego boost, 
too. There are two sides to the coin. 

Your wife, Martha and Dan’s wife. 


A Hero Sandwich letters page sketch by Chuck Austen. Richard offers a lady his seat. 
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Michelle, pointed out, when they 
were taking tickets at a convention, 
was how well-behaved and polite the 
kids were. Now, we’re using the 
word ‘kids.’ 

AUSTEN: There are a lot of older 
fans. You’re right. 

SAAVEDRA: I think your book and 
my book are sufficiently different 
that, although there is an overlap, I 
think we’re meeting different kinds of 
people. In other words, we sit 
together at a convention, and people 
don’t say, ‘Oh, it’s Scott and Chuck!’ 
It’s more like, ‘Oh wow, it’s Chuck 
and it’s the guy with the glasses.’ 
You’re reaching different people. I 
remember at the San Diego Conven¬ 
tion, you had this little pack of girls 
milling about. 

AUSTEN: Yeah, you commented if 
comics had a ‘Sixteen’ magazine I’d 
be on the cover. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, with the caption 
‘Win a dream date with Chuck 
Austen!’ We have different kinds of 
readers. 

AUSTEN: We don’t publish your 
typical kind of book. While on the 
surface. Hero Sandwich may seem 
like so many other books, under the 
surface, it’s very different; even more 
so when I start writing it myself. The 
only character that has any kind of 
super powers is Richard, with a body 
like putty. 

SAAVEDRA: Why? 

AUSTEN: Well, I have to back up 
and cover the genesis of the series to 
explain why he has those powers. 
SAAVEDRA: All right. 


AUSTEN: Dan and I wanted to work 
together. He had a publishing com¬ 
pany. He was publishing Shadowstar. 
He was getting ready to do Samurai 
Penguin. He wanted to do some 
writing of his own, and I was look¬ 
ing for something else to do. I wanted 
to quit Miracleman, leave Eclipse. 
Dan really wanted to do Lee Flea, 
which was something I had done in 
college. I didn’t want to do it, because 
I figured it was a bridge I had cross¬ 
ed, and I wanted to leave it crossed. 
Dan had a lot of very funny ideas for 
the character. So I said, ‘Sure, if you 
want to write it. I’ll draw it. But I 
couldn’t keep up the interest for a guy 
with a round head. I had reached the 
point where I could draw real people. 
I wanted to draw real people. 
SAAVEDRA: And there was never 
any good explanation for his having 
a round zipatone face. 

AUSTEN: And I wanted a little more 
something artistically, so I talked to 
him about other characters I had. Dan 
said, ‘No, I don't like this one, no. 
I’m not interested in that one,’ and all 
of a sudden he said, ‘Why don’t we 
put them all together in the same 
strip?’ And I thought, ‘Why not?’ 

One of the characters was a rubber 
super-hero, a leftover from my fan 
days and that’s all. No other reason 
than it was just a character that I had 
lying around. 

SAAVEDRA: Some of the things you 
wanted to do with that character I 
found really disturbing. There were 
things of a sexual nature, and I was 
going ‘Whoa, there!’ 


AUSTEN: I have more of a sexual 
bent than you or Dan. 
SAAVEDRA: I suppose that may be 
more true in public... 

DAN VADO: Chuck likes to hang it 
out in public and we like to do it in 

AUSTIN: Well, it’s not so much 
that—this is where we’re going to get 
into philosophy. 

SAAVEDRA: Your sexuality is more 
overt than mine. 

AUSTEN: Sexuality is a subject 
that’s been avoided for too long in this 
medium and other places. For most 
people, especially the male popula¬ 
tion, it’s a concern of everyday life. 
SAAVEDRA: Hey, I’m curious. You 
did a story—written by somebody 
else—and there were a lot of enor¬ 
mous breasts in there, and you took 
some grief for that. 

AUSTEN: Actually, the only people 
who gave me grief were you and Dan. 
When I started doing Alien Encoun¬ 
ters, I thought you were supposed to 
draw naked women with big breasts. 
As a matter of fact, cat [yronwode] at 
one point told me that that was one 
of the selling points of the book. I just 
carried it to what I thought was its 
next logical step. 

SAAVEDRA: What were cat’s feel¬ 
ings on Alien Encounters! 
AUSTEN: I don’t know for sure. She 
wasn’t that crazy about the book, but 
I think she saw in it some potential, 
and I think that’s why they continued 
to publish it. She knew what sold in 
the market. She may not like super¬ 
heroes, but super-heroes sell. Hey, 
we’re in this to make a living, right? 
SAAVEDRA: Oh, yeah, sure, I 
agree. But we give you a hard time 
about large breasts. 

AUSTEN: Bulbous de jugman I be 
he. I suppose if anyone deserves to 
be razzed, it’s me. It’s one of those 
things that sort of happened in my 
drawing style. In trying to make the 
breasts more sensual, they just got 
away from me. It’s something that 
I’m working on, I know it disturbs a 
lot of people. 

SAAVEDRA: Well, it doesn’t 
disturb all of your fans. 

AUSTEN: Some of them don’t think 
that I do enough of it. Some of them 
want to see more like Omaha the Cat 
Dancer, and actually, get upset when 
I skirt around the issue. To a certain 
degree, I get upset too because I don’t 
like skirting around the issue, either. 
I think it’s hypocritical, not to men¬ 
tion harmftil to deny human sexuality 
in our entertainment, to go around 
leering at women on the street, and 
then when it comes to creating a hero 
for a comic strip, you create a hero 
that is upright, forthright, goes home, 
cooks dinner for his mom, and goes 
to bed early. That to me is a bullshit 
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depiction of a hero, not to mention 
boring. I was just reading Pa^ty Boy- 
ington’s memoirs, Baa-B^ Black 
Sheep— 

SAAVEDRA: A man you consider a 
hero. 

AUSTEN: But not for the reasons 
you might think. He shot down 28 
Japanese Zeros, saved a lot of lives, 
sunk many enemy ships. To quote 
him from his book, ‘Show me a hero 
and I’ll prove he’s a bum.’ He 
described the kind of individual he 
was during WWn and his descent into 
alcoholism after the war. The man 
was not a saint by any stretch of the 
imagination. And I think to talk about 
his life so frankly and openly was the 
most heroic thing he did in his entire 
life. His life was far more interesting 
than any saint I’ve heard of. 

To me, history was always 
fnghtening in high school, because all 
the great men in our country’s history 
were depicted as perfect and saintly 
individuals who never strayed from 
their divine goal. No one can live up 
to that. While my history teacher was 
going on about the holiness of George 
Washington, I’m fantasizing about 
taking a shower with Karin Lund- 
strom. Not exactly divine. Heroes 
have a way of making you feel guilty 
about being human. 

SAAVEDRA: Heroes having flaws— 
AUSTEN: No, not Just heroes hav¬ 
ing flaws, but that our idea of what 
makes a person a hero. For example, 
Greg Boyington’s going out and 
shooting down 28 planes makes him 
a hero in WWn. Then he comes home 
his alcoholism destroys his life and 
suddenly he’s a bum. But he’s not 
doing anything he wasn’t doing in 
WWII, only now he’s in the public 
eye, and he’s supposed to be more 
than human. But he can’t live up to 
that image and suddenly he’s not a 
hero anymore. Everybody sees him 
as just another alcoholic whose life 
went to hell. ‘If only he’d had more 
inner strength, he would be 
remembered as a great man.’ Fuck 
that. He was a great man. 
SAAVEDRA: Did [he] pull himself 
out of it? 

AUSTEN: He spent the last thirty 
years of his life sober. 
SAAVEDRA: I’d say that was pret¬ 
ty heroic. 

AUSTEN: Yes. But a lot of people 
dismissed him for his imperfection. 
SAAVEDRA: In making these obser¬ 
vations about heroes not always be¬ 
ing the most savory people—their ac¬ 
tions on the surface appear to be 
heroic—how are you going to apply 
that to Hero Sandwich! 

AUSTEN: It isn’t that they aren’t the 
most savory. Just more human. Self 
preservation is a natural instinct, but 
you aren’t a hero unless you throw 


yourself on a grenade. Why? Sexual 
interest and reproduction are natural, 
but woe be to he who admits it. 
Especially in print. 

SAAVEDRA: As you go on to write 
Hero Sandwich, the Saga, Part n, you 
have that one complete story for those 
first four issues and then you have a 
hiatus, which ends in August, you’re 
going to focus more on areas of 

AUSTEN: **Sexual 
interest and 
reproduction are 
natural, but woe be 
to he who admits 
it” 

humanity and relationships, things 
you’re more comfortable with? 
AUSTEN: Yeah. I still want to get 
into the action-adventure stuff, 
because it’s something I enjoy doing, 
but, yeah, there is going to be more 
of a relationship slant to things. 
People are going to have...oh, 
what’s the best way to say this? 
SAAVEDRA: Sex? 

AUSTEN: Actually I was going to 
say a ‘have a lot more fun,’ So, 
[laughs] yeah, I would say they will 
probably have sex. Scorpion and 


Rachel always had this sexual tension 
between them. They had a certain at¬ 
traction to each other but they both 
knew they were wrong for each other, 
since Scorpion is basically a pig, and 
Rachel is her own independent type 
of woman. When Dan first created 
Scorpion, he made him out to be a 
pig, and I didn’t want him to be. I 
wanted him to be more the idealized 
version of ‘The Hero.’ Then, when 
I saw what Dan was doing with Scor¬ 
pion, it seemed somehow brilliant to 
me, and I wanted to make Scorpion 
more of a pig. Then, Dan wanted to 
start backing off; he felt he’d gone too 
far. So now what I’m going to do, 
since Dan is going to take the 
character, and do whatever he wants 
with it. I’m creating a character who 
sort of fills the void Scorpion is leav¬ 
ing, except this character is really go¬ 
ing to be a pig. His name is Wolfgang 
Amadeus Smyth, and he’s gonna be 
a disgusting, reprehensible individual. 
There’s going to be tension between 
him and the other members of the 
cast. Especially Rachel. 
SAAVEDRA: Is there going to be 
somebody virtuous in this series? 
AUSTEN: No. I won’t say there is, 
because I don’t think there is anybody 
who is really pure and virtuous. I 
don’t think there is anybody who has 
all the perfect qualities. To me it’s 
much more interesting to see someone 
who has flaws and foibles. It’s easier 
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for me to relate to. They’re not in it 
for virtue. They’re in it for money. 
Cash only, no checks please. 
SAAVEDRA: Well, yeah, it’s true, 
but I guess I’m sensing a sort of 
cynicism. Everybody in the group 
would take a job just for money. 
AUSTEN: No, that’s not entirely the 
truth. Richard is wealthy, he’s doing 
it more for fun than anything else. 
SAAVEDRA: The wealthy playboy. 
AUSTEN: Yeah. So, it’s not total 
cynicism. People do have noble goals. 
God, we 're not in this for the money. 
SAAVEDRA: Note in interview: 
maniacal, but sad, laughter. 
AUSTEN: Maybe I’m basing every¬ 
body on my personality. Maybe I’m 
basically a selfish personality. 
SAAVEDRA: I have noticed that. A 
lot of creative people are under the 
impression, whether it’s active or not, 
that what they have to say about a 
given subject is gonna be entertain¬ 
ing and informative— 

AUSTEN: Or important to the world. 
SAAVEDRA: Yeah, somebody else 
should hear it. I think you almost have 
to have that ingredient in your ego in 
order to be in the position to enter¬ 
tain other people, because if you 
didn’t feel Aat your words had any 
value or worth, you would keep them 
to yourself. There are some people 
whose views have to be dragged 
out—everybody has their own way of 
doing it. 

Just in the last year or so of doing 
comics our feelings have changed. 
Years ago when we met we had all 
these ideas and opinions of what good 
comics were. And you get in this 
position where you’re producing 
comics and it all changes. A lot of 
your ideas go out the window and 
they modify and hopefully, they 
grow. 

AUSTEN: Sometimes they grow in 
good directions and sometimes they 
grow in bad directions; you just have 
to work out of that. The whole pro¬ 
cess is a changing process where what 
I’m doing now isn’t what I would 
have been doing two years ago. 

To a large degree, though, it’s not 
true, a lot of ways I’ve come full 
circle, because Dan is going to be 
publishing So Far So Good from 
Slave Labor, and it’s a slice-of-life 


book about personal experiences. I 
started writing a series based upon 
some of the things that happened to 
me while I was in college; and that’s 
what I was doing in college. 
SAAVEDRA: But now you’re 
several years removed from that. 
AUSTEN: Several years removed, 
several years more experienced, and 
several years a better storyteller, I 
think. I have a whole different view 
of life. My draftsmanship has gotten 
better. Everything’s changed, but I’m 
going back and covering material I 
thought I’d never do again because I 
was bored with it when I was doing 
it in college. Now I’m starting to see 
the types of things you can really do. 

I think the reason we got into 
comics—at least from my point of 
view—was because I wanted to make 
a living as an artist. I like to draw. 

SAAVEDRA: ‘7/ 
you didn*t feel as if 
your words had any 
value or worth, you 
would keep them to 
yourself” 

I didn’t care if I was a penciller, an 
inker; I just wanted to get into the 
business, make some money and have 
a good time. But the more we’ve got¬ 
ten into this—primarily because of 
your influence, because you intro¬ 
duced me to alternative comics— 
SAAVEDRA: [Modest, benevolent 
chuckle] Oh, you don’t have to say 
that. Chuck, but thank you. 
AUSTEN: Yeah. And the Journal 
and everything else, I started to see 
the potential in this medium and 
things that can really be done with it 
on a scale far grander from anything 
that’s been done before, even in 
Japan, Europe. They’ve only scratch¬ 
ed the surface of what can be done 
with this medium. That’s really ex¬ 
citing to me. 

SAAVEDRA: But you’ll have to 
admit Hero Sandwich, as good as it 
is, isn’t that far removed from— 
AUSTEN: Of course not, but it’s 


what 1 want to do right now. I do 
think the approach is unique. 
SAAVEDRA: But there still are con¬ 
ventions that have existed in comics 
for fifty some-odd years. In Love and 
Rockets, they have rocket ships and 
dinosaurs, it’s done differently, and 
it’s a good book, but it’s a soap opera 
viewed through very skewed glasses. 
So, I think it’s exciting in the sense 
that it’s not super-heroes beating each 
other over the head, but it’s not so 
trend-setting that it’s completely 
different from anything that’s existed 
before—I mean one of their influences 
is Dan DeCarlo, who drew the Ar¬ 
chie comic books, and in a lot of 
ways, it’s very sophisticated Archie 
and Jughead by way of Weird 
Science. 

AUSTEN: I was influenced by those 
same books. My mom used to buy me 
Archie comics, because she liked to 
read them herself. You’re always 
going to carry the things that influ¬ 
enced you. And that’s one of the other 
reasons why I feel awkward about 
doing this interview. I don’t feel like 
I’ve reached a stage yet where I’ve 
done anything worthwhile or worth 
talking about. 

SAAVEDRA: You’ve developed a 
lot in the six-seven years I’ve known 
you. One of the first comic pages I 
saw you draw, you were trying to 
draw like John Byrne. 

AUSTEN: No! Not me. Never. 
[Withering under Scott's glare.] 
Okay. Sure. 

SAAVEDRA: And you’ve gone far 
from that. How do you feel when you 
see some young artist showing you his 
or her work and they’re drawing like 
John Byrne or Art Adams, or 
whoever else is popular. 

AUSTEN: Everybody draws their 
influence from someb^y. The thing 
I object to is when they’re using 
swipes and not learning to draw on 
their own. I’ve had two artists come 
up to me in the last couple of months 
who both were using Art Adams as 
the skeletal structure of what they 
were drawing—it had the weird facid 
grins and everything else. Both had 
better knowledge of draughtsmanship 
and anatomy than Adams does. [His 
influence] was only somewhat inter¬ 
fering with what they were doing. I 
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simply said, ‘Keep going on with this, 
you’re doing great.’ 

But when somebody comes up to 
me and it’s obvious every panel has 
been traced, and when they’ve tried 
to draw something on their own, it 
looks like shit, that’s where I say 
‘Don’t look at this other artist. Go 
back and learn draughtsmanship and 
anatomy and perspective if you really 
want to do what you’re doing,’ 
b^use copying somebody’s artwork 
is not the way to go. Being influenced 
by somebody else’s style, you can’t 
help. Hell, I even recognized the Paul 
Coker influence in your work years 
ago when we first met. It’s going to 
be there for a long time until you 
reach the point when you’ve got so 
many different influences, it’s your 
own style. 

SAAVEDRA: You know why there 
was Paul Coker Influence in my 
work? 

AUSTEN: Why? 

SAAVEDRA: Because it looked easy 
to do! I said, ‘This guy doesn’t know 
how to draw! He just puts the lines 
down slightly whimsically.’ It looks 
easy and it’s not. The guy knows what 
he’s doing, and that’s why he can get 
away with breaking all the rules. It’s 
fhistrating on the one hand—I want 
to draw in a cartoony and a loose 
fashion, but you really have to know 
what you’re doing to get to that point. 
AUSTEN: Well, you’ve seen the 
work that I’ve bwn doing lately. 
SAAVEDRA: Right. 


AUSTEN: It’s been getting much 
simpler than it used to. I learned about 
perspective and anatomy—God 
knows, you’re always learning about 
that stuff, but I’ve gotten enough 
under my belt where I can draw in a 
style that’s my own. Now, I’m going 
back and taking out all that stuff that’s 
not important to me. Probably now 
the most influential artist in my work 
is a Japanese artist named Mitsuru 
Adachi, whose work is so simple and 
so digested and so broken down— 
SAAVEDRA: Oh, Jeez!! Digested 
and broken down!! Ugh. 

AUSTEN: ‘‘The 
most important 
thing is reader 
involvement.” 

AUSTEN: But he’s got to a point to 
where he can use the minimum of line 
for the maximum effect. 
SAAVEDRA: And that’s what 
you’re setting out to achieve. 
AUSTEN: Yes. This is something 
Scott McCloud and I were talking 
about the other day. If you want to 
do comics, the most important thing 
is reader involvement, to get the 
people involved in your story. The 
most effective way to do that is to 
simplify your repeating iconography, 
but have your backgrounds still detail¬ 


ed so that people can see where it is, 
but take the characters and create the 
simplest iconography that you can. 
The simplest lines, structures. Then 
they can relate to those figures instan¬ 
taneously, because they can recognize 
them immediately. 

SAAVEDRA: I’ve noticed that in 
Asterix. They have those beautiful 
backgrounds and everything, but the 
characters have larger noses. 
AUSTEN: Yeah. Exactly. It’s the 
same in Japanese comics. 
SAAVEDRA: Akira’s a great 
example of that. 

AUSTEN: Yes! It’s a perfect 
example. 

SAAVEDRA: You have intricate 
apartment complexes and such where 
you have the clothes hanging out to 
dry, tiny minute details, and the char¬ 
acters’ faces will be—not as cartoony 
as in some Japanese comics—but still 
cartoonier than we’re allowed to get 
away with in this country. 
AUSTEN: Neal Adams ruined com¬ 
ics in this country. 

SAAVEDRA: No, he made them 
very exciting. Comics were very 
simple prior to that. 

AUSTEN: He showed more could be 
done with them, but, in the process, 
he pulled them from emphasis off the 
story and onto the art. 
SAAVEDRA: I’m thinking in terms 
of what was happening with his story¬ 
telling. Some of the panel arrange¬ 
ments got so damn artsy you couldn’t 
follow the story. But it’s good to have 
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somebody to throw a monkey wrench 
int o the works, and shake things up. 
AUSTEN: If the drawings in the 
comic are simpler, people can relate 
to them easier. There’s an initial 
negative reaction to it, especially 
among fans nowa<%s, to not want to 
read comics that are too cartoony. 
SAAVEDRA: Right. You’ve got 
people like George Perez and Arthur 
Adams, Moebius’ earlier work... 
AUSTEN: Todd McFarlane. 
SAAVEDRA: Todd McFarlane- 
very detailed artwork all the way 
around, and that seems to be very 
popular. 

AUSTEN: But that’s not the most 
effective way to tell a story. 
SAAVEDRA: Alex Toth, who is 
genius, whose simplification of his 
linework is—excuse me while I get on 
my knees—it’s inspiring. 

AUSTEN: But I pick up something 
like Zot, and some of the Japanese 
comics because I enjoy the story, not 
necessarily because I enjoy thumbing 
through them and ogling those pages, 
but because the stories are entertain¬ 
ing, they work for me, and that is the 
most important thing in comics. 
SAAVEDRA: Not to pat ourselves 
on the back, but I think that’s what 
made Hero Sandwich work. The story 
was interesting, involving, and enter¬ 
taining—uh, it took forever to come 
out. 

AUSTEN: Yeah, but that’s one of the 
problems of not making enough 
money on it. You have other bills. 
SAAVEDRA: That was the problem 
for a long time. But, actually, along 
those lines, back after you left 
Miracleman, you announced you 


were going to do Hero Sandwich , and 
then you started on The Badger. How 
did that happen? 

AUSTEN: To a certain degree—cold 
feet. 

SAAVEDRA: Fear of Mike Baron? 
‘I’ll chop you on the head if you don’t 
work for me.’ 

AUSTEN: We started working on 
Hero Sandwich, and Dan warned me 
we might not be making as much 
money on Hero Sandwich because a 
lot of retailers were folding and they 
weren’t paying their bills, etc. 
SAAVEDRA: But money wasn’t 
why you were going to do the book. 
AUSTEN: No, I started doing the 
book for creative freedom, personal 
vision. Also I had just broken up with 
my girlfriend. I found out creative 
freedom and personal vision won’t 
pay for dates. If you want to date, you 
need money. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, those hot tub 
rentals... 

AUSTEN: A couple of women I was 
going out with, we were not happy 
about the fact that it didn’t look like 
I had any definite income coming in 
for several months. So, because I 
wanted to continue to go out— 
SAAVEDRA: This goes back to the 
sexuality part of the interview. Ram¬ 
pant and out of control. 

AUSTEN: You make me sound like 
a penis unleashed or something. What 
do you mean, Scott? 

SAAVEDRA: I suppose that’s 
because of my repressed sexuality. 
AUSTEN: Repressed sexuality in¬ 
terferes with the humor gland. 

This one girl I was dating and I was 
having some problems financially, so 


we would mostly just hang out at her 
place. She start^ making grumbling 
noises about the fact I wasn’t making 
any money. Eventually we stopped 
seeing each other. A good thing in 
retrospect, because it left me available 
when Martha came along, and she 
doesn’t care if I’m broke or not. Ob¬ 
viously, or she wouldn’t have mar¬ 
ried me. But at this time, I wasn’t do¬ 
ing any fi-eelance except work I was 
doing with Dan. ‘Lonely white male 
artist seeks companionship. ’ So I said, 
‘I’ve gotta do something about this.’ 
Mike Baron came into town for one 
of Dan’s American conventions, ask¬ 
ed me if I wanted to do a fill-in issue 
for The Badger at some time in the 
future. Mike got back to Madison, 
called me, and said they had lost the 
inker on The Badger and would I be 
interested. 

SAAVEDRA: Lost? 

AUSTEN: Yeah, he’d been mis¬ 
placed, swept him under the rug one 
day, when they were cleaning house. 
SAAVEDRA: That’s just an exam¬ 
ple of the kind of whimsy you can find 
in Slave Labor Comics. 

AUSTEN: That’s why they don’t sell. 

I thought ‘I can ink the Badger and 
still do Hero Sandwich.’. 
SAAVEDRA: Which didn’t turn out 
to be the case. 

AUSTEN: Right. It was taking me 
three weeks to ink the Badger, 
because they were behind schedule. 
As soon as I’d finish, they’d send me 
the next batch of pencils, so I was 
working constantly. It wasn’t leaving 
me any time to ink Hero Sandwich. 
SAAVEDRA: What was your first 
impression of Mike Baron? 
AUSTEN: Mike seemed like a very 
shy, quiet pierson, who— 
SAAVEDRA: Who was like a Black 
Belt in karate, and if you say anything 
offensive about him in an interview, 
he can come and break your spine. 
AUSTEN: Martha will protect me. 
SAAVEDRA: Your Amazon wife 
[laughs]. How many issues of the 
Badger did you end up doing? 
AUSTEN: I inked three issues and 
did the full artwork on one issue. 
SAAVEDRA: How was it working 
with Bill Reinhold? 

AUSTEN: Great. Bill’s a really nice 
guy. 

SAAVEDRA: He taught you some 
things about inking, didn’t he? 
AUSTEN: He taught me a couple of 
things that I’ve since discarded, [Scott 
laughs] not because I didn’t agree 
with what he was doing, but my ap¬ 
proach to comics has chang^ so 
much I don’t get into the kind of 
rendering Bill does. Bill does a lot of 
heavy, semi-realistic rendering; he 
gets very into the detail, very into the 
shading, very into the panel composi¬ 
tion, very, very into the anatomy. He 
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taught me how to work on my style 
and improve myself. I learned a lot 
with him, but in a lot of ways, it hurt 
me. It took me in a direction I didn’t 
want to go. Like I said, I started 
realizing I liked the simple 
iconography better, and by learning 
a lot of heavy rendering, I went into 
Hero Sandwich somewhat confused as 
an artist, and— 

SAAVEDRA: So some of the pages 
were rendered very heavily and others 
were done more simply. 

AUSTEN: They ran back and forth. 
It was like, ‘Which style shall I use 
today?’ I look back at them as a learn¬ 
ing experience. I’m still proud of 
them. 

SAAVEDRA: Do you see more 
consistency? 

AUSTEN: Definitely. The reason the 
art style flopped back and forth, was 
because Dan had a vision of what he 
wanted things to look like after I had 
done the first issue I had a more 
realistic style, and he wanted me to 
continue with that. My style started 
progressively changing, instead of 
making the natural change. Four 
issues in a year and a half, that’s a 
long time. An artist goes through a 
tremendous amount of changes in that 
amount of time. But I tried to put it 
back the other way, because I wanted 
Dan to be happy with what I was 
doing. Dan never asked me to draw 
in a specific way. He always said ‘Do 
what’s comfortable for you, do what 
you want to do, ’ but I knew he wanted 
it a certain way, and I wanted him to 
be proud of me. 

SAAVEDRA: He is proud of you, 
he’s damn pround of you. 
AUSTEN: Now doing the book on 
my own, my style is going to be much 
more consistent, more comfortable. 


A lot of people, as they threaten in 
their letters, will stop reading the 
book and they’ll tell all their Mends 
to stop reading the book too, but I 
don’t need those people. I’ll have bet¬ 
ter readers, when I start coming out 
on a regular basis, which will happen 
when I get into the style comfortable 
for me. 

SAAVEDRA: Since we’re moving 
backwards and forwards—prior to 
working on the Badger, prior to star¬ 
ting on Hero Sandwich, you worked 
for (Bunny) Carter? 

AUSTEN: I worked for Carter Con¬ 
cepts, whose primary client was 
Lucasfilm. 

SAAVEDRA: Working on Lucas- 
fiim-oriented projects? 

AUSTEN: She (Bunny Carter) had 
done a lot of work for Lucasfilm; they 
had this new project coming up that 
was going to set the world on fire, and 
all of the merchandising artwork was 
going to be coming through her 

SAAVEDRA: You were a student of 
hers? 

AUSTEN: Yes, at San Jose State, she 
thought my work showed a lot of 
potential as an artist and an illustrator. 
She sort of wanted to help me get 
going. And she liked me personally, 
we worked great together. On this 
Lucasfilm stuff the Droids animated 
TV series—but when the series didn’t 
take off, there was nothing there. 
Sometimes weeks at a time I wouldn’t 
be making any income. 
SAAVEDRA: And this happened 
before or after Miracleman? 
AUSTEN: Before. I got into Mimcle- 
man because there wasn’t enough 
work from the studio to stay alive. I 
was promised a certain amount of 
money for what I was doing for 


Lucasfilm—they didn’t want me 
working for anyone else because they 
‘know’ those jobs were going to be 
coming through any minute now, so 
I started on the sly looking for other 
jobs. My boss knew I had to pay my 
bills. I had freelance jobs drawing fur¬ 
niture, drawing this, drawing that; 
and I had sent samples to Eclipse. 
They asked me to submit more stuff. 
When they had a job opening, they 
would offer it to me. Fine. But things 
had been getting particularly sticky 
financially. I went down to Bay 
Con— 

SAAVEDRA: A local science fiction 
convention here in San Jose. 
AUSTEN: I saw some of the other 
publishers about possibly getting extra 
work. I showed my samples to Jim 
Hudnall, who was doing marketing or 
something for Eclipse. He showed my 
samples to cat yronwode. She came 
up to me and said, she claims 1 didn’t 
put my address on the back of my 
samples. They had been trying to 
reach me because they wanted me 
doing something for Eclipse. Jim 
Hudnall had suggested I might be 
good for Miracleman because they 
were having a hard time finding an 
artist for the series. 

SAAVEDRA: More than that, an 
artist whose style was in keeping with 
what Alan Moore wanted. 
AUSTEN: There had to be an agree¬ 
ment, because Alan Moore was the 
creator and writer; he had final say, 
basically, over who the artist was. 
Eclipse sending all these offers to 
Alan, who was rejecting a lot of them, 
from what I understand, because they 
were too Marvel or DC in style—they 
had too much of that typical Kirby 
six-feet tall, legs spread apart, barrel 
check sticking out into the wind. He 
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wanted something very different. My 
style was much simpler. There were 
two different types of sample I sent; 
one of them was an Al Williamson 
style, the other was in a Jack Davis/ 
Johnny Craig vein, which were two 
different directions I was going in 
simultaneously. I hadn’t figured out 
which one I was most comfortable 
with then. They preferred the Davis/ 
Craig style, but thought the former 
more suited to Miracleman. Alan 
liked the fact that it didn't look like 
normal. Marvel style stuff. I sent in 


they got back to me within a couple 
of months and said I had the job. 
Fine. Everything seemed great. 
SAAVEDRA: So, you found out you 
were going to be working on the book, 
after you’d already completed some 
other work for Eclipse. 

AUSTEN: Well, one thing led to 
another. Alan sent me an overview 
letter of where he had planned to take 
the character. I thought some of the 
stuff was incredibly exciting as far as 
Jolting the industry. I wrote him a 
couple of letters, we had talked a 
couple of times on the phone, it 
sounded like it was going to be a 
dream come true. 

SAAVEDRA: Alan did mention in an 


interview somewhere that where he’s 
going now is something you sent him. 
AUSTEN: He says based on my 
ideas, but he’s being overly generous. 
I sent him a lot of blathering in the 

AUSTEN: [a 

writer] is not 
eliciting any 
response from the 
artist, exciting the 
artist into doing a 
good job, they 
shouldn *t be work¬ 
ing together. ” 

middle of the night when I was really 
tired from my daily freelance work 
and I would sit down and I would 
write Alan a letter and say what I had 
envisioned for the character and what 
I saw as far as where he was going, 
what my expectations were. 

I actually avoided reading Miracle- 
man because I didn’t want to read 


super-heroes any more. I had that 
issue of Warrior HI lying around one 
day and I didn’t have anything to read 
so I picked it up and read the Miracle- 
man story and I read it from then on. 
I had a lot of preconceived notions 
about what he had in mind for the 
character. So I sent him a letter that 
said I did not realize Silence was 
Miracleman’s fortress of solitude, 
which was this big fortress at the 
bottom of the Marianas Trench. I said 
what I had always envisioned was this 
giant structure right over the middle 
of Downtown London—after all, you 
don’t have to be completely alone to 
be isolated. Basically, that’s what I 
said to him. That’s all. From there, 
Alan’s mind gears started rolling, and 
he took off in a completely different 
direction from what he had been 
going in. 

SAAVEDRA: Do you think the 
writer of a book has some obligation 
to excite and incite the artist? 
AUSTEN: Yes. If he’s not eliciting 
any response from the artist, exciting 
the artist into doing a good job, they 
shouldn’t be working together. 
SAAVEDRA: Did that exist on the 
Badger^ On that stoiy all by yourself? 
AUSTEN: To a certain degree, I was 
excited by what Mike had written, but 
Miracleman had a lot of violence in 
it, the Badger had a lot of violence. 
I didn’t object to the violence in 
Miracleman-, I had problems with the 
violence in the Badger. The violence 
in Miracleman seemed like a logical 
extension of the story. 

SAAVEDRA: It was grotesque. 
AUSTEN: It was unreal. But I had 
a great time drawing the picture of 
him smashing those two guys’ heads 
together, because, to me, in a sense, 
it was fantasy wish fulfillment, 
because they had captured Miracle¬ 
man; they were going to kill him; his 
wife; they were going to steal his un¬ 
born child; all these horrible things. 
So, he wiped them out, and then 
wiped out Gargunza. That to me was 
a logical extension of the story. The 
Badger story; I had nightmares after 
I did it because the violence was 
mindless. It had no reason or rhyme. 
The guy rolls up this guy’s head in 
a car window—a shocking scene, 
which I did my best to portray. 
SAAVEDRA: ’When the demon 
dec apita ted... 

AUST EN: An innocent bystander just 
for fun. That to me is much more 
horrifying violence and it leaves me 
feeling kind of cold. 

SAAVEDRA: But the Badger was 
comical in some respects. The Badger 
trying to waste Bob Dobbs, the 
demon in human form, he’s jumping 
on the guy, and breaking his arm... 
AUSTEN: Now that was funny. I had 
a good time with that, but like I said. 
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it was more the philosophy behind it. 
It was just mindless evil. 
SAAVEDRA: You don’t think it was 
to show how evil this demon was? 
AUSTEN: Don’t get me wrong. 
Mike’s story was good, and I think 
he did it effectively. The feelings I 
have towards different types of 
violence affect how I work on things. 
There are people who want to see 
hack-and-slash movies. That’s up to 
them. I prefer my violence in a Hitch¬ 
cockian view—more suspense than 
gruesome. When I’m creating some¬ 
thing, like when I.did certain things 
on Hero Sandwich, especially in the 
fourth issue, there were some pretty 
gruesome, violent scenes. 
SAAVEDRA: The violence to the 
vampire-style character was very 
explicit. 

AUSTEN: To me that was necessary, 
for a lot of reasons. I was trying to 
show the character of Allison as 
someone who would do whatever she 
felt necessary. Not only that, she en¬ 
joyed being crazy and violent. 
SAAVEDRA: Violence was impor¬ 
tant to her character. 

AUSTEN: And to the stop'. In the 
Mike Baron story, it was important 
to show this guy wearing an immacu¬ 
late suit and tie and he’s just cut this 
guy’s head off with his driver’s 
window. That’s an important part of 
the story, but I had a tough time with 
it. I also had a tough time with what 
I did in Hero Sandwich, but it seemed 
important to the story, so I did it. 
SAAVEDRA: It has a nice payoff at 
the end of the story—shocking in the 
context of the previous issues. 


AUSTEN: Speaking of shocking in 
the context of previous issues... 
you’re making a startling format 
change soon in It’s Science. 
SAAVEDRA: Dan, godblesshim, 
liked It's Science With Dr. Radium, 
enough that he said he would publish 
it as long as I was willing to draw it, 
regardless of what money it was or 
wasn’t making. After a while, sales 
dipp^, so he said, ‘Well, I’ll keep 
publishing it, but maybe you should 
start thinking about another project 
just in case... ’ 

AUSTEN: Because Slave Labor is a 
small company and can’t afford to 
bankroll projects like It's Science as 
much as we may want to. 
SAAVEDRA: You can’t be married 
to a project. I like the book, but it’s 
not my magnum opus. I’m only 28! 
I like doing the bwk, but I’ve got 
other things I want to do, too. 

I recognize the limitations of the 
direct sales market. Because we want 
to break out in other markets, we’re 
gonna turn It’s Science, into more of 
a gift book: on better paper, in a big¬ 
ger format, cardboard covers along 
the line of the Life in Hell books. It 
will be more accessible to bookstores. 
We’ve been to book shows where they 
say, ‘This is really funny and good, 
but I don’t know how to sell it!’ A 
comic book isn’t appealing to an 
adult. It’s a flimsy little toilet-paper 
magazine. So if the material app^s 
to them already, the attractive 
package will make it more so. The 
package is not going to make a book 
great, however. 

AUSTEN: Never. 


SAAVEDRA: Son of Demon is an 
example of package exceeding the 
work. For what it was—an entertain¬ 
ing super-hero story, I suppose—no, 
it wasn’t. It was well enough drawn, 
but it was, God, just a seventy-five- 
cent issue of Batman on steroids. And 
you know what steroids do to your 
brain. They make you crazy. 
AUSTEN: Make you impotent, too. 
SAAVEDRA: So you’ve got an im¬ 
potent $15.00 project. You tell adults, 
‘Look, comics are better and they’re 
more sophisticated,’ and you charge 
them $15.00 for a 75-cent story and 
they’re gonna go ‘I’m sophisticated 
enough not to spend my money on 
this again. ’ But what we’re just trying 
to do, we’re doing three books in a 
more expensive format, not $15.00, 
it’s only five or six bucks, but the 
material will appeal more to an older 
audience. Retailers gotta make a liv¬ 
ing. The books that are selling are the 
75-cent titles that appeal mostly to 
kids, that’s fine. We want to keep 
doing the material, so we’re looking 
elsewhere. It’s Science With Dr. 
Radium is gonna be in that new 
format aitd come out a couple of times 
a year. 

AUSTEN: Suburban High Ufel 
SAAVEDRA: Suburban High Ufe 
was getting lost on the stands. Every¬ 
body tells us what a great book Subur¬ 
ban High Life is. The quality of the 
talent deserves a bigger audience. 
Adults do come into regular comic 
shops, but not in sufficient numbers. 
AUS'reN: They don’t come in 
regularly. Deni Loubert was pointing 
out to Dan and I that you can’t get a 
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Coming soon to a bookstore near you: one of Scott’s pages from Suburban High Ufa. 


regular reader to come into a comic 
book store once-a-week the way a fan 
does. Book stores exist for spur-of- 
the-moment sales or people who come 
in occasionally for books to read. 
That’s the kind of people we’re trying 
to aim at, yet we keep marketing our 
material in the same old way—putting 
it out monthly, in a cheap, 75 cent, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2.00 format. If we 
want to reach an audience that’s 
different, we have to be able to 
repackage things. Now it gets all very 
complicated and convoluted. Like 
Scott says, they’re trying to package 
things differently and you’re getting 
things like the Son of the Demon and 
whatever this month’s 20 different 
Marvel graphic novels are, and that’s 
not material that’s going to appeal to 
a book store audience. 
SAAVEDRA: And yet it’s bookstore 
priced. It’s sucking away the dollars. 
It’s another barrier in getting people 
to notice our work, especially the off¬ 
beat kind of stuff in So Far So Good. 
AUSTEN: This is work where we’re 
doing something that is completely 
non-marketable, something that will 
not appeal to anybody. 
SAAVEDRA: No, it will appeal to 
some people. 

I did a story for It's Science With 
Dr. Radium ID,, and the story opened 
up with two brothers giving each 
other a bad time and moved into the 
regular h's Science nonsense. One of 
my roommates took it to work and the 
people there liked the part where the 
two kids were talking. 

AUSTEN: I really liked it, too. 
SAAVEDRA: There’s a certain 
appeal that reality has to a lot of 
readers. Soap operas are popular for 
a lot of reasons. Attractive people act 
in them, but you also get involved in 


people’s lives. People are interested 
in people. The National Enquirer 
combines the fantastic happening to 
ordinary people. So, we have stories 
to tell about our lives. When we get 
together at parties, what do we talk 
about? Things that have happened to 
us. 

AUSTEN: Yeah, we never talk about 
comics, [laughs] 

SAAVEDRA: Dan’s doing a story 
about his wife Michelle having a kid. 
I’ve written about my attempts to find 
out about the facts of life from my 
parents, which was sort of a semi- 
nightmarish experience, and it’s not 
like it’s a subject they didn’t know 
anything about—they have seven 


AUSTEN: ^^Ooo, 
parents having sex. 
It*s too revolting to 
think about it. ** 


AUSTEN: Oooh. Parents having sex. 
It’s too revolting to think about. Just 
be glad they weren’t willing to share 
the information. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, and you have 
some material based on your dealings 
with people when you were at State. 
AUSTEN: That’s where you and I 
met in the first place. Scott and I went 
to San Jose State together. We were 
there together for about three years. 
Well, I was there for almost five. 
God, and I still haven’t graduated. 
Shit. 

SAAVEDRA: You’ll never hear me 
admitting to that anywhere. 
AUSTEN: We both were doing 


cartoon strips for the Spartan Daily 
at San Jose State, and the two of us 
eventually got to like each other. 
SAAVEDRA: Not at first, but 
eventually. 

AUSTEN: It took a while, but we got 
there. There, we met an unusual array 
of characters. 

SAAVEDRA: A couple of them are 
still friends. In fact, Baiz- 
AUSTEN: Basilio Amaro. 
SAAVEDRA: Yeah, Baiz is known 
affectionately at Slave Labor as Mr. 
Back-up. 

AUS'TEN: Or the party that walks 
like a man. 

SAAVEDRA: We met him at State, 
tAo. He had an interest in comics at 
the time. But he’s also a very talented 
artist. That’s part of the unique thing 
about Slave Labor, is we all live 
within two miles of each other. 
AUSTEN: This is all background to 
the fact I’m going to be doing a strip 
based upon my experiences in the 
dorms at San Jose State. 
SAAVEDRA: It’s material drawn 
from life. Enough strange things have 
happened to us that I think that it 
might make for a few good stories. 
That’s the purpose of So Far So 
Good. 

AUSTEN: These are stories we’ve 
wanted to do for a while but haven’t 
had the place to put them. 
SAAVEDRA: I don’t know how well 
it will go in the direct market, but it 
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might have some appeal in the book 
market. More than anything else, it’s 
a forum for doing stories where a 
forum doesn’t exist, outside of Prime 
Cuts or Raw, although our stories 
really aren’t avant-garde. It’s fairly 
direct comic storytelling. 

AUSTEN: We’re not on the cutting 
edge, we’re not trying anything earth- 
shattering or groundbreaking, we’re 
just trying to do things in comics that 
are fun for us. Things that are a little 
different and guaranteed not to sell. 
SAAVEDRA: All small publishers 
are guilty of ‘Oh, we’re so sad and 
we’re doing such good work.’ I get 
tired of it. I guess in a perfect world 
you would only publish comics or do 
anything if you thought you were 
doing the best work possible. What 
it boils down to is: we feel this need 
to do what we’re doing, so we try to 
do the best we can. There are some 
people who probably think it’s not 
any good. I can’t imagine who those 
idiots would be. [laughs] One of the 
other things about It's Science moving 
to that format, is that we’re able to 
keep the book alive at that higher 
price and at the smaller numbers. 
There seem to be enough people out 
there who like the book. 

I want to do another book that was 
one of the titles I was thinking of 
doing back when I was starting It's 
Science. I wanted to do it in tandem, 
but, as history has shown, I was not 
as prolific an artist as I expected 
myself to be. I’m getting better now 
in terms of producing more work per 
hours spent. But, the book has come 
about, with the sordid demise of It's 
Science as a regularly-produced 
comic book, is The Mystery Man, 

AUSTEN: Is not a man after all, is 
he? 

SAAVEDRA: No, the Mystery Man 
is a woman. That’s part of the 
mystery. But, it’s actually a tribute to 
the earliest work of Bob Kane and 
Siegel and Shuster, those real primal, 
primal comic books. I have a lot of 
respect for the Golden Age of Com¬ 
ics. I like that real intensity, the 
honesty in the artwork. It was not real 
polished, not real slick, and certainly 
that could be said of a lot of the things 
I draw. I’ve always been fascinated 
by reality versus fantasy, the story 
essentially combines certain adven¬ 
ture elements with a story about fan¬ 
tasy encroaching on reality and the 
reality unfortunately is having to be 
expressed in comic book terms. 
You’ve got drawings representing 
reality. The woman lives in the real 
world. She drinks Coke or Pepsi, 
she’s got real magazines on her coffee 
table, and she lives in a world where 
there are countries with real names. 
I’m trying to create the work that 



relates to reality enough so people will 
understand that’s what this is, and 
then, slowly but surely, elements of 
a more fantastic world creep in. It’s 
an adventure/fantastic comedy, and 
it’s not a satire, and it’s not a parody 
book. There are elements of humor, 
as there are elements of humor in all 
the books we do, of course with the 
exception of Suburban High Life, 
which is a serious drama. It’s real dif¬ 
ficult to explain. If you’ve seen my 
It's Science book, you’ll think, ‘Oh, 
now, if he’s going to do an adventure 
action, then he’s gonna make fun of 
it.’ That’s not necessarily what I’m 
up to. There’s a certain amount of 
wide-eyed innocence I want to cap¬ 
ture that I think is missing in comics. 
You take it very much for granted that 
a guy can push the planet around. 
That’s not amazing to me. That’s 
stupid. But a guy who could tear apart 
a building with his bare hands— 
granted, it might take him a couple 
of days—that's amazing to me. It’s 
about things that are amazing, but on 
a more human level. It’s ordinary 
people under extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. It’s a lot of fun to write. 
It’s not coming out ’til July. It’s a 
guilty pleasure. I feel embarassed I’m 
doing this, instead of something even 
more different than A 's Science and 
taking things in a direction further 
away from standard comic book 
super-hero fare. I’m kind of 
backtracking, but it’s something I 
really want to do. 

AUSTEN: That’s funny, because 
that’s the way I feel working with 
Hero Sandwich. You feel like you’re 
in middle ground, and you’re having 
a good time, but at the same time you 
feel guilty, because you feel like you 


should be serious, you should be pro¬ 
gressing the medium, you should be 
taking it to new levels and new limits. 
SAAVEDRA: I think that’s where So 
Far So Good comes in. 

AUSTEN: [In a high, whiny voice] 
‘I’m doing art as well.’ 
SAAVEDRA: Well, I don’t know if 
it’s exactly art, but it’s expression in 
another way. Self-expression/enter¬ 
tainment. There’s a real guilty enjoy¬ 
ment doing Mystery Man, because in 
the first issue. I’ve got zombies and 
weird scientific equipment. Part of the 
story takes place fifty years ago, and 
part of the story takes place ‘now’ in 
the first issue, and in issues to come, 
the story is going to take place in a 
time that really doesn’t exist. 
AUSTEN: You’ve got it mapped out 
pretty far in advance what you’ve got 
in mind to do? 

SAAVEDRA: To the extent that I 
know where it’s going to end up, but 
there are a lot of little things I want 
to throw in. My particular style of 
writing is to have only a generd idea 
of what is going on and to let the 
characters take things from here, but 
I don’t want to ramble, as I’m doing 
in this interview. I want to tell a story 
that has a beginning, a middle and an 
end, over an extended period of time. 
It’s not like a maxi- or a mini-series. 
It’s going to run for as long as I need 
to tell this story. 

AUSTEN: It’s a closed-ended open- 
ended series. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah. I think it’s 
possible for a second series follow¬ 
ing this first series of Mystery Man, 
like the Executioner books, or even 
Tarzan. \ 

AUSTEN: Travis McGee? 
SAAVEDRA: Travis McGee, yeah, 
you have a continuing character and 
there are certain areas of continuity, 
but they’re still single products. You 
can read those books and enjoy them 
and be satisfied you spent your money 
well. I want to create the same 
situation. 

AUSTEN: Along the lines of Tintin. 
SAAVEDRA: Yeah. I would prefer 
to do single-book stories, like Eric 
Shanower is doing with the Oz books. 

I think it’s great what he’s doing, but 
my art is not such that you’d buy the 
Ixwk for the art. I don’t draw intend¬ 
ing to be a great illustrator so you 
look af my work and think ‘Wow, 
I’ve gotta have that on my wall!’ I 
draw as well as I need to so I can tell 

AUSTON: We’re not the kind of 
publishing company who can afford 
to get a book out there and not have 
it make money. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, that too. At 
least, if I’m doing my job well 
enough, and people are not buying the 
book, then we find out a couple of 
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issues into it, and I still will make 
money off those issues. But if I spend 
six months or a year of my life doing 
a big ol’ story and nobody picks it up, 
Dan can’t put that kind of money out 
in advance and I can’t put that kind 
of time out without any kind of 
recompense. I would love to be able 
to do single issue volumes where you 
have a book come out every once in 
a while. I don’t care about volume so 
much as 1 care about doing a fun story 
that I like or something that 1 think 
is good. But the direct market is not 
set up that way. And more important¬ 
ly, the consumers aren’t geared that 
way. They are in book stores. They 
don’t want to be buying a continuing 
series. But in the comics shop, you 
go into a store and you expect a story 
to be continuing. 

AUSTEN: Yes, especially now, with 
the way the storytelling is changing 
so much. It necessitates longer stories 
so you can get into things the way you 
want to. 

SAAVEDRA: Dave Sim is a great 
example of someone who shouldn’t 
be doing a continuing story. 
AUSTEN: Why!?! 

SAAVEDRA: Because I spend two 
dollars and 1 get fourteen seconds of 


story and it’s just really annoying. But 
you’ve got those big-volumes of his, 
the High Society and Cerebus the 
Barbarian, and that’s great because 
you get the stories the way they’re 
meant to be told. 

AUSTEN: I’m waiting until the 
volumes come out rather than buying 
the series, because I prefer reading it 
that way. He can afford to take a year, 
two years, three years, to work on 
one of those novels. Should the peo¬ 
ple who want to read it in serialized 
form be denied? 

SAAVEDRA: That’s Mr. Sim’s 
determination. He should be doing 
comics the way he wants to, obvious¬ 
ly, but as a consumer, you pick up a 
comic that will cost you two bucks, 
and all you’ll get is someone going 
to the bathroom—I’m not saying that 
appeared in the book—but you have 
an isolated moment that... 
AUSTEN: Means nothing in the 
context of that book. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, I feel cheated. 
If this is the way you want to tell a 
story, and because of reasons of 
economics and the way the market 
works, you’ve got to do it in these an¬ 
noying snippets. 

AUSTEN: If enough people felt the 


way you did, and weren’t willing to 
pick up the serialization, Dave would 
eventually drift into obscurity. Like 
Dickens and Dumas. 

SAAVEDRA: Who’s Dumas? I 
know Dickens was serialized, but he 
didn’t drift into obscurity. 
AUSTEN: It was a sarcastic com- 

SAAVEDRA: [Slightly annoyed] Oh. 
Well, there’s an extraordinary lack of 
patience in comics, you know, they 
don’t want to wait for anything. I get 
like that too. I would like to see some 
artists produce more work. Barry 
Smith, that’s who I’d like to see. I’d 
like to see some naked women right 
now, that’s what I’d like to see. 
Bah-boom-boom. 

You get used to comics coming out 
all the time and you get spoiled if they 
don’t. I don’t want to sing the praises 
of Frank Miller just because everyone 
else is—but I would much rather have 
a Batman Year One, than the last cou¬ 
ple of years of Batman, just because 
Batman Year One is a more signifi¬ 
cant work. 

There’s a show on right now called 
Wiseguy—and Crime Story also does 
this—you have the good guys versus 
the bad guy or group of bad guys, and 
that’s what they do for the whole 
season or a good portion of the 
season. It’s not like the bad guy com¬ 
mits the crime in the beginning of the 
episode and the good guys get him in 
the end of the episode. 

AUSTEN: That’s an example of get¬ 
ting a snippet of a show as opposed 
to the entire show. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, but you’re getting 
an hour as opposed to two seconds on 
the toilet. 

AUSTEN: I see. 

SAAVEDRA: That’s part of my 
complaint. It’s too short. But the 
reality of it is comics. You have to 
draw them. You can’t get a hundred 
guys and couple of cameras, and you 
have an hour of television. When you 
do a comic, it’s Sim and it’s Gerhard 
and these two guys have to stop par¬ 
tying long enough to produce this 
comic book. That takes up a big part 
of your life. 

I’m a fast artist, and I’m a slow 
writer. I’ve spent hours and hours just 
trying to come up with ideas and that 
last thirty minutes Pow! I’ve got fif¬ 
teen pages of material that came to me 
all at once. It’s a result of that think¬ 
ing. We’re not machines; we can’t do 
that every day. You get greater tex¬ 
ture. Something is resolved at the end 
of each episode. 

AUSTEN: Okay, now we’re going to 
get into an old long-standing feud bet¬ 
ween Scott and me, folks. I’ve been 
discovering Japanese comics over the 
last couple of years. 

SAAVEDRA: [Laughing] Oh, that’s 
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where this is leading to? Chuck likes 
them. I get annoyed by them. 
AUSTEN: I got interested in them 
because Frank Miller was always 
talking about how he was interested 
in Japanese comics. Scott McCloud 
too. Jim Hudnall really got me hook¬ 
ed on them. He show^ me [a] lot of 
Japanese animation and comics. From 
that moment on I have been amass¬ 
ing great quantities of Japanese 
comics. 

SAAVEDRA: You can’t see his floor 
for all his Japanese comics. 1 have one 
Japanese comic and Chuck bought it 
for me. 

AUSTEN: But it’s a good one, isn’t 
it? You don’t even have to know the 
language to see how good they are. 
SAAVEDRA: No, but not knowing 
the language is part of what annoys me 
about Japanese comics. 

AUSTEN: Okay, this is what I’m talk¬ 
ing about. You just gave exactly the 
same reason that I’m going to give 
you as to why it is two and a half 
volumes is not too much for a baseball 
game. Because in those two and a half 
volumes, they deal with the lives of 
the people who’ve been introduced 
over the course of the first twenty 
volumes. They have the culmination 
of their relationships and it just hap¬ 
pens to coincide with the baseb^l 
game. It relates to all the different 
characters and how they relate to one 
another. There’s the coach. He’s a 
sadistic coach. He’s beat these kids 
into one of the best high school 
baseball teams in Japan. He’s also go¬ 
ing blind. 

SAAVEDRA: [Uughing] No, no, 
stop. I’m crying. 

AUSTEN: Yes, it’s a soap opera and 
it’s all stretched out, and this is the 
reason Dave Sim is stretching things 
out, because you get more texture, 
more reader involvement, more quali¬ 
ty, and more depth. 

SAAVEDRA: All right, you get 
more texture, and more depth. I’ve 
never been a big fan of baseball, so 
if it takes five to six hundred volumes 
to tell a story about a baseball game 
and about some guy’s hemorrhoids, 
then it’s too much. 

AUSTEN: To you, that’s too much, 
because you’re not interested in 
baseball. Even if you’re not, if you’re 
interested in these characters at ail, 
and I’d say you would be, because this 
is one of the books that I think you’d 
like. It’s Touch 1^ Mitsuru Adachi. 
It’s a very popular Japanese comic. 
The characters have b^n built up in 
such a way that it’s very interesting. 
Whether you like baseball or not, 
you’re gonna want to know what hap¬ 
pens to them during the course of thk 
game. Even if you don’t read 
Japanese, you can still follow the 
story. Naturally, you do miss a part 
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of the story, and I’d love to have it 
translated. 

SAAVEDRA: That’s my biggest beef 
about Japanese comics. 

AUSTEN: But that’s not the point. 
The point is that we’re using these as 
a study tool to learn how to improve 
our own technique. 

SAAVEDRA: Anyway, I recognize 
your point about Japanese comics 

SAAVEDRA: 
takes five to six 
hundred volumes to 
tell a story about 
some guy’s hemor¬ 
rhoids, that’s too 
much. ” 

being a teaching tool, but I have two 
basic problems with Japanese comics. 
AUSTEN: They’re inconsequential, 
I don’t care what they are. 
SAAVEDRA: The ones that- 
AUSTEN: You don’t know what 
you’re talking about!! 

SAAVEDRA: I do, I do! You get 
these untranslated comics— 
AUSTEN: What are your neighbors 
going to think about all this yelling? 
SAAVEDRA: That’s okay; one’s not 
home yet, the other one’s deaf, and 
the people upstairs are having sex 
again. So, when I ‘read’ these 
Japanese comics. I’m not only reading 
them in a way that’s unnatural to 
me—upside-down and sideways, or 
whatever—and I can’t understand. 


You sort of feel like the old complaint 
that Mexicans in Los Angeles 
shouldn’t speak Spanish all the time 
because all the white people think 
they’re talking about them! ‘Oh, 
they’re speaking Spanish again, 
they’re talking about us behind our 
back! ’ 

AUSTEN: So you think the Japanese 
are writing comics about white 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, they’re writing 
comics about us. I know that 
character, that little guy. He looks like 
he’s holding a baseball bat, but he’s 
really talking about me. You feel like 
you’re missing something. That’s one 
complaint I have. 

AUSTEN: I agree with you, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, but that’s not what I study 
them for. 

SAAVEDRA: So that’s not what 
they’re for. Okay, what? If I’m 
reading something to be entertained 
I want the whole meaning behind it. 
AUSTEN: But that’s not why I’m so 
excited by them. I am entertained by 
them because I will take the time and 
energy to figure out what’s going on. 
SAAVEDRA: Ok^, here’s complaint 
number dos—and that is Spanish and 
that’s not something bad about white 
folks in the audience—they just take 
too damn long to get to the point. 
I’m reading Mai, the Psychic Girl. 
Part one of my complaint is taken care 
of, cause they’ve reversed the art and 
I’m reading in a way that I’m com¬ 
fortable with. It’s in English language 
that’s colloquial enough, but the story 
is taking forever to get where it’s go¬ 
ing. It’s taking forever to get to the 
point. Do you realize how much 
money you’re going to have to spend 
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to get all of Mai in that weekly SAAVEDRA: So, we agree to 
format? disagree. Chuck says thumbs-up and 

AUSTEN: I agree with you. Mai is Scott says thumbs-down. Well—I can 
taking too long to get to the point, absorb a lot of information fast. I 
SAAVEDRA: And it’s a good book, can’t spit it out fast, but I like things 
AUSTEN: It’s an entertaining book to come at me in a quicker pace than 
and it is taking too long to get to the they do in Japanese comics. There are 
point. 1 don’t know what the point is. Japanese comics I do like. I like 
1 don’t know where they’re going. I Akira. I’m not looking forward to 
don’t know what the focus of the plot reading it in sixty-four page color 
is, I don’t know what’s supposed to installments by Marvel. Some genius 
be happening. But that’s not one of thought he would take a sixty- 
the better Japanese comics. They thousand page story and tell it in the 
brought it over here because it would smallest increments possible so we 
appeal to the type of audience that’s will have to spend h^f of the gross 
over here. It’s not that well done. But national product to get a complete 
it’s the idea—it’s those storytelling story. There are some good Japanese 
ideas, handled properly, used by comics. I like Dr. Slump. 
someone who Imows how to use AUSTEN: Dr. Slump is lightning 
them, that can be turned into such an quick. And Dragon Ball by the same 
effective storytelling tool... guy. 

SAAVEDRA: A force for good. SAAVEDRA: Dragon Ball has some 
AUSTEN: Yes! A strong force for rude crazy stuff, and I like it, even 
good! We could save the world with though I have to have Chuck translate 
this! But look at what Scott McCloud some stuff-‘He’s holding up dog doo 
has done with his knowledge of here.’ That’s really fiinny! But I’m 
Japanese comics. I mean, he’s taken looking at this stuff and I say ‘What’s 
it a long way. Alan Moore is the same that stuff on the stick. Chuck?’ 
way. I think he’s studied Japanese AUSTEN: It’s dog shit, Scott. Ac- 
comics. Even if he hasn’t, he’s tually, it may be people shit, I don’t 
studied film and certain things that know. 

make his comics better. SAAVEDRA: Those Japanese guys, 

SAAVEDRA: But they’re adap- they get into this stuff, 
ting/altering them for American sen- AUSTEN: You can find out more 
sibilities. They’re speeding things up. information from other places, like 
Americans like it fast. Fred Schodt’s Manga Manga. 

AUSTEN: That’s a generalization. SAAVEDRA: But still, you took four 
You’re saying that most Americans issues to tell a complete story, 
like it fast. I don’t. AUSTEN: Dan and I took four issues 

SAAVEDRA: Look at American and told a fairly complete story. And 
culture. It’s fest. that’s more or less the way I’d like 

AUSTEN: I love the movie Local to keep doing it. I’d like to continue 
Were; many people don’t because it’s telling complete stories in shorter 
too slow. It’s only slow-paced if you periods of time. I look at them more 
want Indiana Jones. It has such depth as being short stories. I don’t really 
and texture, there is so much going look at them as being complete 
on in the background, so many things novels, the way Dave Sim is doing—1 
happening that make it enjoyable and think, brilliantly—in Cerebus with his 
worthwhile. That’s bullshit that graphic novels. That’s something I 
Americans should have it fast-paced, would like to do eventually myself. 


Austen’s Plastic Man proposal, which he lost because he didn’t draw like Hiiary Barta. 



SAAVEDRA: I really see that as the 
way to go. 

AUSTEN: I do, too. But until we can 
reach a point where we can sit down 
and work on those for a year or two 
or however long it’s going to take... 
SAAVEDRA: Like people who write 
real books do. 

AUSTEN: We’re going to have to 
continue feeding it to people in a 
piecemeal fashion the way the old 
pulp magazines worked. 
SAAVEDRA: Even pulp magazines 
had short stories and novellas. I think 
in some cases they had what they 
would call full novels, but they were 
fairly light by most people’s stan¬ 
dards. But even then, you had a mon¬ 
thly publication coming out with com¬ 
plete stories. You can tell a much 
more involved, fuller, richer story in 
50 pages, or 64 pages, with just copy, 
words, than you could with pictures. 
AUSTEN: But the reader involve¬ 
ment is what interests me most in 
comics. 

SAAVEDRA: The reader involve¬ 
ment in comics is higher. 
AUSTEN: Not as high as in film 
but... 

SAAVEDRA: But I like visual short¬ 
hand—the art of coming up with ways 
to depict something that’s interesting. 
AUSTEN: Ways to manipulate the 
reader into feeling what you want 
him/her to feel. 

SAAVEDRA: I wish I had music. 
That would [be] the ultimate. If I 
could animate what I’m doing and 
have music, I’d be so happy. 

But comics is one of the few areas 
where one or two people can control 
what the audience is seeing on any 
given book. 

AUSTEN: It’s the auteur theory. You 
have control over everything: the 
actors, setting, dialope, lighting, the 
horizontal, the vertical. 
SAAVEDRA: That’s what makes it 
so exciting, because you have that 
kind of control. It’s the god syn¬ 
drome. Comics are fairly unique in 
terms of what they attempt to do and 
how many people it takes to do them. 
At Slave Labor, you’ve got one or 
two people on a book, period, 
whereas at a larger company you have 
186 people messing around with 
things. 

AUSTEN: What have you got plann¬ 
ed for the future aside from So Far 
So Goodl 

SAAVEDRA: We’re talking about 
doing single-issue things. I do have 
another project coming out, probably 
by the time this interview comes out 
it will not even be announced. It’s 
something called Cheap Thrills, and 
I suppose that’s all I should say. It’s 
something I want to do either concur¬ 
rent with Mystery Man if I can 
manage that, or following Mystery 
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Jivin’ in "Javatown": one of Scott Saavedra’s strips from Suburban High Life #3. 


Man. I’ve got eight chapters of The 
Mystery Man planned out, each 
chapter being roughly the length of 
a book. Whether I’ll be able to main¬ 
tain a monthly schedule on that book 
remains to be seen. I’ll continue my 
work on Suburban High Life for as 
long as that lasts. What do you have 
planned besides Strips and Hero 
Sandwichl 

AUSTEN; That’s about it for the im¬ 
mediate future. Hero Sandwich is my 
main concern right now. I’m going 
to take Rachel, Allison, Richard and 
Melanie and start the series anew. 
Dan will be taking Scorpion and spin 
him off and find a new artist to work 
on that series. 

I’ll be taking the new Hero Sand¬ 
wich in the directions I’ve wanted to 
take it for a long time. Actually, it 
sounds like what you were describ¬ 
ing earlier with Mystery Man, a lot 
of things I wanted to do with Hero 
Sandwich initially I plan to get back 
to now, a lot of fiin, adventurous, 
bizarre reality-meets-fantasy— 
SAAVEDRA: Dan likes a harder 
edge to things. Both approaches are 
valid, and I think Dan’s book, the 
Griffin, which is coming out the same 
time the Mystery Man is, will give 
him an outlet for that in the meantime. 
AUSTEN: The art is being done by 
my assistant, Norman Felchle. It 
looks pretty impressive. 
SAAVEDRA: I get annoyed when 
you go to a convention and some guy 
brings out his portfolio and says, ‘I’m 
really good!’ I understand enjoying 
comics and wanting to do them. 
That’s fine. But you really limit 
yourself if that’s how you train to be 
an artist. To present this stufff on 
notebook paper and on the back of 
school reports, and say ‘I’m as good 
as anybody you’ve ever met.’ I’m 
sorry—you’re not. On the other side 
of the coin you’ve got people like 
Norman [Dog], and Dave Nelson, the 
new Samurai Penguin artist and they 
show you the work and they say 
‘Well, this isn’t as good as I want it 
to be—’ I say ‘Great!’ You’re still try¬ 
ing to work on your stuff? That’s 
fabulous!! You’re not trying to tell me 
you know it all already? Oh, god bless 
you, my son, come in, have some cof¬ 
fee, relax, sit down.’ 

AUSTEN; And they practically do 
know it ail already. 

SAAVEDRA: 1 admit I used to have 
that kind of attitude. I went to a San 
Diego convention when I was about 
19 years old. Overnight I drew, oh, 
five pages, pencilled and inked. And 
we’re supposed to meet with Joe 
Orlando—hey, Joe, you weren’t 
there! What’s the deal, pal? I had to 
talk with Marv Wolfman, or 
something; not anything bad against 
Marv, but at the time I didn’t know 


he had been an artist-tumed-writer. 
I was expecting to see another artist 
there. And I was so convinced 1 was 
as good as some of these bozos 
who’ve been producing comics, 1 
couldn’t keep from chuckling to 
myself. ‘Oh, they’re Just going to 
have to hire me right away! ’ And the 
guy that was in front of me opens up 
a very nice portfolio—beautifully 
rendered color pages, the guy knew 
anatomy inside out, he had very con- 

SAAVEDRA: ‘Tow 
get these young guys 
now who think 
they're King Lord 
Shit because they 
draw a popular 
book. ” 

fident control of his line, just great 
stuff, and if I weren’t next in line, I 
would have gotten out of line at that 
point, and gone home and learned to 
draw. I had enough sense to see I may 
have been pretty good for how old I 

AUSTEN: And having drawn it over- 

SAAVEDRA: Which is what the pro¬ 
fessionals do anyway, right? But it 
still sucked. From that point [Tj started 
to learn what it was I want^ to do, 
and what I thought I'd be good at. It 
was a process of discovery. What can 
you do, what can’t you do. Find out 
what your limitations are. Just keep 
the robots on notebook paper away 
from me! I have no sympathy for that 
stuff. It’s not like I’ve got anything 
against fans. Having been a comics 
fan, I understand getting excited about 


comics, because they’re fun. 1 don’t 
understand getting excited about the 
people who do comics. My dad was 
always trying to get me to get 
autographs from comic artists. 1 never 
felt comfortable dealing with people 
whose work 1 admired unless we were 
on the same level, and then we’d have 
something to talk about. But you go 
up to someone as a kid, and ‘I really 
like your work!’ ‘Oh, thank you. 
Next!’ 

AUSTEN: It’s like that time we were 
walking down the street in 
Westwood. We were so inured to 
people coming up to us asking for 
money from living in downtown San 
Jose and this gentleman comes up to 
us wanting to ask the time and Scott 
and I cut him off completely and walk 
away. So we get fifteen yards away, 
and we look around and say ‘Uh, it's 
about... ’ 

SAAVEDRA: 1 want to find out who 
he is and tell him the time every day. 
AUSTEN: If you’re reading this, 

SAAVEDRA: We don’t even deal with 
the worst of it. We’re low men on the 
totem pole. I’m so impressed with 
Jack Kirby, who everyone wants to talk 
to. He’s such a gentleman. He’s so 
deferential and pleasant. He answers 
every question like he’s heard it for 
the first time. That’s almost magical 
to me. You get these young guys now 
who think they’re King Lord Shit, 
because they draw a popular book 
that’s printed on the worst possible 
garbage paper with the worst possi¬ 
ble inks. They act like ‘I’m sorry, my 
feet aren’t touching the ground and I 
don’t shit.’ 1 can’t understand that rock 
star mentality. 

AUSTEN: Sure. Again it comes back 
to why are we being interviewed? 
SAAVEDRA: Somebody is going tc 
buy Amazing Heroes because. . . 
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AUSTEN: ‘Oh, Chuck Austen and 
Scott Saavedra arguing about 
Japanese comics! Let’s buy it!’ 
SAAVEDRA: If people like your 
work they want to know what’s go¬ 
ing on in the head behind; they want 
to know what kind of guy draws a pic¬ 
ture of himself picking his nose. 
When you listen, let’s say, to Talk¬ 
ing Heads, you want to know ‘Wow! 
What kind of person wants to do this 
real avant-garde kind of music?’ And 
he’s this quiet, soft-spoken man, hair 
patted on the side. You find out this 
guy who likes to draw really huge 
breasts on women is a very pleasant, 
unassuming man, who doesn’t go 
around in trench coats, flashing 
himself. You want to know what’s 
behind the persona of the person that 
comes out in his work. 

AUSTEN: You do? 

SAAVEDRA: Well, some people do! 
Why do you read interviews? 
AUSTEN: I read interviews to find 
out what other people’s philosophies 
are, what their approaches to comics 
are, and why they do them the way 
they do. If I respect someone’s talent 
and ability, I like to know where their 
heads are, especially if they have 
specific influences. Reading Dinosaur 
Rex by Jan Stmad and Henry Mayo 
helped me discover P.G. Wodehouse. 
I’d never heard of the guy before, and 
now I’ve read four or five of his 
books, and I think he’s hysterical. 1 
still want to find out who he is. 
Something like that makes it worth 
finding out about why it is that peo¬ 
ple do things, where they get their in¬ 
spiration from. It gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn. As a fan, I guess I 


can’t understand why they’d be in¬ 
terested in me. 

SAAVEDRA: Especially you? 
Especially me! I’m relegated to the 
role of interviewer. Kevin Dooley 
says ‘Well, maybe we can get Scott 
to interview Chuck, but we’ll say it’s 
a joint interview.’ 

AUSTEN: He wants to know about 
Miracleman. He wants me to draw a 

SAAVEDRA: Sex sells, so they get 
Chuck to draw one of his nicely- 
rendered women on the cover, then 
people will pick it up, too. 

This is all very cynical. Here we 
are talking about something because 
we love it—comics—and yet we keep 
interjecting about no money, and 
there are a lot of people who do not 
get to publish their work. 
AUSTEN: I realize that. We’re do¬ 
ing all right. Jeez, it took Dave Sim 
ten years to get where he is. I don’t 
feel that cynical or negative about my 
‘selling out’ to do a T&A cover. 
That’s no big secret. But I enjoy tell¬ 
ing stories, doing comics. And I also 
like to get beyond the apparent sex¬ 
ist overtones of doing attractive 
women by trying to give the 
characters I’ve created—Rachel and 
Allison and Melanie and Rolling—a 
certain amount of realism and depth. 
SAAVEDRA: To justify titillation. 
AUSTEN: There’s nothing wrong 
with titillation. It’s simply an admis¬ 
sion of a healthy sexual interest in 
attractive members of the opposite 
sex. What / find offensive is 
misogyny. If I see one more ‘I was 
raped, but it turned me into a better 
human being’ story I’m going to find 


the writer and spit in his eye. As if 
the only way certain writers in this 
industry can justify creating a strong, 
independent female character, is to 
first have her violated by a man. 
‘Spread ’em baby. I’m gonna make 
you a hero!’ 

SAAVEDRA: I was talking to Gilbert 
Hernandez about titillation in Dallas. 
He was telling me, in so many words, 
yeah, they wanted to draw women. 
But, in order to do it in a way that 
isn’t going to upset people, you have 
to draw them as human beings; you 
have to give them a certain roundness 
in terms of their characters and 
personalities, so you fall in love with 
Luba and Maggie and with the other 
characters. I don’t think I’ve ever 
drawn a woman on any cover that I’ve 

AUSTEN: Yeah, you did. It's 
Science. The Mad cover ripoff. 
SAAVEDRA: Oh, that’s right. I’d 
forgotten, because I wasn’t a hundred 
percent,. did you say Mad ripoff? 
AUSTEN: I’m sorry. Parody? Uh, 
tribute? 

SAAVEDRA: That took a while to 
sink in. I discussed that cover with 
Dan. I always have Dr. Radium ex¬ 
plaining things by saying, ‘It’s 
Sciences And then I was looking over 
my collection of the complete Mad 
volumes, which is just the best set of 
books in the whole world. I want to 
thank Dan for these birthday presents. 
I had the same first balloon as that 
first issue of Mad, where the woman 
is saying, ‘What’s that horrible, awful 
thing coming towards us?’ Dr. 
Radium, smiling at this shadow com¬ 
ing in the door, says, ‘It’s Science!’ 



The original Mad #1 by Harvey Kurtzman and Scott's tribute on It's Science #5—the only time Scott drew a woman on the cover. 








Yes, the cast from It's Science: the poor Roy, our always calm hero Dr. Radium, and the ever-dillgent Rez—who is not a toaster. 


People who know old Mads will 
know what I was trying to do, and 
people who don’t it won’t bother 
them. So it said ‘apologies to Kurtz- 
man’ and on the wall is the Mad cover. 
I wasn’t trying to b.s. anyone, or try¬ 
ing to make them think I was being 
mote clever than I actually am, or am 
not, but I love that work. 
AUSTEN: So far it’s the one that sold 
the best. 

SAAVEDRA: Yeah, that’s a sober¬ 
ing thought. I go swipe someone 
else’s cover and the sales go boom. 
I went with Dan’s decision that time 
but I usually don’t care for outside 
editors. I don’t want somebody tell¬ 
ing me what I’m doing. It’s not that 
I think I’m always gonna be doing it 
right, but 1 like to make my own 
mistakes and my own discoveries. 1 
like to get feedback, and it usually 
comes from Dan, because he’s around 
in those stages. His ideas are good 
and his input from the context of be¬ 
ing a retailer and a publisher and a 
friend is very valuable. All those 
things those guys did, really heavily 
influenced me. If you look at my 
book, you probably would not see 
pages that look like they were pulled 
from Mad because I’ve tried to pull 
on these influences and regurgitate 
them in my own fashion. As a matter 
of fact, when I first started It's 
Science, I made a concerted effort not 
to look at comics for about a month, 
so I would not be churning out 
something that’s already been done. 
I wanted to have it fresh. I was talk¬ 
ing earlier about how I wanted it to 
be easy, but I wanted it to be fresh. 
Somebody wrote—they referred to 
It's Science as one of the small 


pleasures as a result of the black and 
white comic—I don’t want to say 
glut—explosion. ‘Not much came out 
good except this little thing called It's 
Science, ftuh.’ I wanted something 
that was a comic book but did not reek 
of being a comic book, so I kept 
myself away from them. But for 
Mystery Man, I’m reading up on 
pulps and books on the thirties. 
AUSTEN: Yeah, I’ve been getting in¬ 
to that too. I’ve been re-reading some 
of the Doc Savage books that I bought 
when I was fifteen-sixteen, and trying 
to get a feel for getting back into do- 

SAAVEDRA: ‘7/ 
you can read a 
comic strip you can 
read a comic book. 

ing the kind of fiin Hero Sandwich- 
type stuff that I want to do; and, boy, 
is it silly stuff! 

SAAVEDRA: You mean, like real 
books? 

AUSTEN: Yeah. 

SAAVEDRA: Aah, I find that hard 
to believe, for a comic artist to be do¬ 
ing that? 

AUSTEN: When Martha and I were 
on vacation recently for a week, I read 
four books. 

SAAVEDRA: Ruth was telling me 
that if somebody had told her a year 
ago that she would be dating/marry¬ 
ing someone who drew comics for a 
living, she would have laughed 
maniacally. 

AUSTEN: Martha would have said 
the same thing. 


SAAVEDRA: It was something alien 
to her. It’s alien to a lot of people. 
I’ve done radio interviews and these 
persons are amazed comics are still 
being published. They like them. 
They’re laughing hysterically on the 
air. But they won’t go out and buy 
them. 

AUSTEN: When I go to parties and 
tell people what I do, they say ‘Wow, 
that’s r^ly cool,’ and they’re excited 
about it, but they’re not going to read 
it; they’re not going to look for it; but 
they’re interested. They don’t look at 
me like I’m a pariah. On the other 
hand, my brother-in-law has copies 
of my book and he actually went into 
a comic book store and bought copies 
to help generate sales. 
SAA'^^EDRA: Yeah, my mom gets 
mad! ‘My son does this comic book!! 
Why don’t you carry it??’ and the 
clerk will say ‘I’ve never heard of it, 
lady.’ But, hey, if you can read a 
comic strip you can read a comic 
book. The only difference in one is 
telling a joke and one is telling a 
story—they’re using the same 
mechanics, drawings and word 
balloons—but when you’re reading a 
comic strip, you’re holding up the 
paper, and people are thinking, ‘'\\fell, 
maybe he’s reading the opinion page.’ 
AUSTEN: Or maybe he’s reading the 
funnies, but nobody cares. 
SAAVEDRA: Because it’s wrapped 
up in something respectable. You see 
newspapers in people’s homes; they 
read the funny pages to be entertain- 
and they put it down. But a com¬ 
ic book is just a comic book. It’s like 
trying to read Playboy. 

AUSTEN: It’s mindless entertain¬ 
ment. This is the cultural difference 
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in Japan and why comics sell so much 
better there than here. They don’t 
have daily cartoon strips in 
newspapers in Japan. 

SAAVEDRA: They don’t? 
AUSTEN: No, they don’t have them. 
They developed comics separately 
from newspapers. 

SAAVEDl^: So the question is, 
how the hell do you change a society 
that is culturally misinformed? 
AUSTEN: It’s going to be a gradual 
change. Dan mentioned that when he 
first started getting into this business 
as a retailer about nine years ago, it 
was going out on a limb to carry an 
’alternative’ book like Warlord II. 
Now, almost every comic shop car¬ 
ries alternatives, black and whites, 
etc. Cerebus, and Love and Rockets 
are the better sellers in some places. 
And this is only ten years later. Think 
about it. It really has not been that 
long, not for the kind of cultural 
change that has to be made. In Japan, 
we’re talking about a growth and a 
change in the industry that has been 
going on since the thirties, and it’s 
really only begun to skyrocket since 
the sixties. 

SAAVEDRA: So you’re in this for 
the long haul. 

AUSTEN: You have to be. You can’t 
be in this for the short term in hopes 
of m^ing a lot of money. With rare 
exceptions like the [Teenage Mutant 
Ninja] Turtles, it ain’t gonna happen. 


SAAVEDRA: You have to hang with 

AUSTEN: My wife Martha turned 
me on to Tintin. She spent one sum¬ 
mer in Europe with her parents when 

AUSTEN: ‘7/ 
you 're asking if I 
created Hero Sand¬ 
wich as a * sell-out' 
type of book to make 
a lot of money, then 
the answer is, yeah, 

I screwed up big 
time." 

she was a little girl, and they bought 
the entire Tintin series for her over 
there, and she enjoyed them tremen¬ 
dously. But when she came back here, 
there really wasn’t anything to com¬ 
pare to it, so she and her brother wore 
out the books. Her mother would 
translate Asterix books for her before 
they were available in English, but 
that was the extent of her comic 
reading. She used to read the Freak 
Brothers, and recently, a couple of 
years ago, someone told her about 


Love and Rockets and she avidly reads 
that, but she wasn’t looking for 
anything else to read. So she was 
aware that comics could be more than 
they are, and was willing to try—wait 
a minute. She loves Reid Fleming. 
SAAVEDRA: Does she like Hero 
Sandwichl 

AUSTEN: Yeah, she likes it okay, 
but I think she’d prefer I did 
something more along the lines of 
Love and Rockets. 

SAAVEDRA: So why don’t you? 
AUSTEN: Well, I’m planning to. I’m 
doing Strips for So Far So Good. 
SAAVEDRA: You don’t think 
you’re—oh, I guess pandering isn’t 

the right word-urn, selling out? 

AUSTEN: No, because 1 enjoy the 
adventure stuff. 

SAAVEDRA: But you are denying 
your artistic side. 

AUSTEN: No, I don’t think I’m 
capable of that. Why don’t you wait 
until I’ve done a few issues of Hero 
Sandwich on my own and ask me that 
question then? 

SAAVEDRA: So it’s a little too early 
to say ‘Chuck Austen, you screwed 
up.’ 

AUSTEN: Screwed up how?!? If 
you’re asking if I created Hero Sand¬ 
wich as a ‘sell out’ type of book to 
make a lot of money, then the answer 
is, yeah, I screwed up big time. 
SAAVEDRA: What about when you 
quit Miraclemanl Did you screw up 
then? 

AUSTEN: Nope. 

SAAVEDRA: But you liked working 
with Alan Moore, right? 

AUSTEN: Oh, yeah, he’s a very nice 
guy, and 1 think he liked working with 
me. He liked the fact that my work 
was not mainstream. He said it 
reminded him of Jaime Hernandez 
and Dave Stevens. 

SAAVEDRA: See, I would not think 
that your work looked like either of 
those people’s. 

AUSTEN: Well, I think there were 
a lot of similarities. I think we have 
a lot of the same influences. Frazetta, 
Loomis, Caniff— 

SAAVEDRA: Your brushwork was 
lush, there was an element of car- 
tooiiiness to your work. But I think 
it’s unusual that he saw those two par¬ 
ticular artists. 

AUSTEN: Frame of reference. 
Stylistically within this medium. It’s 
like you’re either in the Kirby 
classification or you’re over there 
with those weird guys. 
SAAVEDRA: Now the first time 1 
came in contact with Alan Moore was 
at that party where you were suppos¬ 
ed to talk to him, and frankly, he was 
a little frightening. He was tall, had 
crazy-looking hair, and I was scared 
for you, my little blonde-haired 
friend. 


Chuck (then) Beckum on Miracleman with Alan Moore. Below; from subscription ad. 
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AUSTEN; And he was a couple of 
sheets to the wind. But he was still 
very nice and polite and complimen¬ 
tary. We had planned on discussing 
Miracleman, but he wasn’t up for it. 
And, well, it was a party, and I real¬ 
ly didn’t want to discuss it, either. 
SAAVEDRA: Now, you mentioned 
once before that it made sense Alan 
Moore looks the way he does. 
AUSTEN: Well, when you think 
about it, someone who is that remov¬ 
ed from the conventions of comic 
book storytelling, is going to be 
removed ftom a lot of the conventions 
of everyday life. I think Alan likes be¬ 
ing different in appearwce the same 
way he enjoys being different in his 
approach to storytelling. 
SAAVEDRA: You know that kinda 
coincides with my observations of 
artists. A lot of times the artist’s work 
reflects the artist’s view of himself, 
and of course how the artist sees 
things. I mean the people in your 
strips are all very attractive, while the 
people in my strips all tend to wear 
glasses, have moustaches and big 
noses. 

AUSTEN: I’m constantly trying to 
change that. I’m trying to draw peo¬ 
ple with different physical 
characteristics. But 1 do have a 
tendency to draw attractive people. 
SAAVEDRA: Why did you leave 
Miracleman'! 

AUSTEN: Nice segue. 

SAAVEDRA: [Laughter], 

AUSTEN: It’s really nobody’s busi¬ 
ness. 

[Scott complains vigorously to no 
avail], 

SAAVEDRA: Okay. Now you’re do¬ 
ing two issues of Zoi, 

AUSTEN: Yeah. Two fill-in issues 
while Scott goes on his honeymoon. 
SAAVEDRA: Now he gave you very 
detailed layouts. 

AUSTEN: That’s the way he works. 
When you read Zot you might get the 
impression Scott is someone who just 
likes having a good time because the 
strip is so light and airy and fun. But 
the fact of the matter is, he’s a very 
intellectual guy who puts a lot of work 
into whatever he does. 
SAAVEDRA: But if I were reading 
the book, 1 would not want a 
drastically different style— 
AUSTEN: But that’s why he asked 
me. My style and my sensibilities 
about comics and storytelling are very 
similar to his. He felt he could let his 
baby out for a ride with me. 
SAAVEDRA: That’s extraordinary. 
Not because I don’t think you can 
handle it, but because I could never 
hand Lt 's Science over to someone 
else. Is Hero Sandwich on hiatus un¬ 
til you finish those forty-eight pages 
of Zotn 

AUSTEN: Uh-hm. 
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SAAVEDRA: When you start doing 
it again, will it be on some kind of 
schedule? 

AUSTEN: Bi-monthly at first, and 
when I’m about four issues ahead, it’ll 
go monthly. 

SAAVEDRA: Really? 

AUSTEN: Really. Dan says if I could 
get Hero Sandwich on a regular 
schedule, it now sells enough it could 
support me in the lavish fashion to 
which I’ve become accustomed. In 
other words it will make enough to 
keep me alive. And the response to 

SAAVEDRA: ^^The 
artistes work reflects 
the artistes view of 
himself ” 

the book has been so good that a 
regular schedule should also continue 
to push up sales. 

SAAVEDRA: Regularity is good, 
and with enough fiber in your diet— 
AUSTEN: Issue #S is due in August, 
so I’ve got plenty of lead time. I’ve 
got Norman helping me out. I’m 
writing it myself, so now I can do 
what you do, I can write it and draw 
it later. I should be caught up in no 
time. 

SAAVEDRA: Do you like working 
with assistants? You don’t necessarily 
think it should be all you, just your 
work? 

AUSTEN: In essence the work is all 
mine. I tell Norman exactly what I 
want in the backgrounds—often to the 
point of giving him a rough sketch. 
Then I ink it, so I control the final 
product. 

SAAVEDRA: The sound you hear is 
the crack of the Taskmaster’s whip. 
There’s a part of me that would want 
to turn stuff out in greater volume... 
‘God that Saavedra, he’s everywhere!’ 

.. .but for reasons of ego, I couldn’t 
use an assistant. In the back of my 
mind I’d always be thinking, ‘I didn’t 
draw that building.’ 

AUSTEN: See, to me it’s more im¬ 
portant to tell all the stories I want to 
tell. Delegating responsibility, while 
maintaining control, is the (rest way 
to do that. 

SAAVEDRA; Yeah, if things got out 
of control you might have to change 
your name again. 

AUSTEN: Oh God, not again. 
SAAVEDRA; Why did you change 

AUSTEN: Because, [looking at the 
tape] Have we run out of time? 
SAAVEDRA: No, we have all the 
time in the world. 

AUSTEN: Oh, lovely. • 


Chuck on Zol #19 with Scott McCloud. 




FIRSTLOOK 

SO FAR 
SO GOOD 


B elow and on the next page is a sample of the 
work you will see in the new Slave Labor anthology 
series, So Far So Good. This is called “The Alley” and 
It’s by Mark Martin and Hal Hargit. Other stories in the 
book will include “Heard on the 7th & Haight” by Erin 
Wise. Forget any animosity you have against anthology 
series. As Scott Saavedra said about So Far So Good, 
“Although the stories are not of a superhero nature they, 
and the other stories in the book, feature the work of 
the crowd-pleasing Salve Labor crew.” And you can’t 
go wrong with that, can you? 
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and into the Comics 


Gays in Comics: The Creations and the Creators 
PART I 


by Andy Mangels 


H omosexual, gay, queer, faggot, 
fruit, homo, flit, fairy, pansy, 
queen, lesbian, dyke, sodomite, 
pervert, deviant. 

These are just a few of the usual 
words associated in some minds when 
the subject of gays is raised. When us¬ 
ed in a hostile context (as they usual¬ 
ly are), these words are as hurtful as 
kike, wop, kraut, nigger, wetback, or 
a variety of other social slurs. They 
portray negative images of a large por¬ 
tion of humanity—a portion which is 


than in the media. Unfavorable images 
in most media have certainly reinforc¬ 
ed stereotypes and generalities quite 
harmful to gays; comics are no 
exception. 

Comics, especially mainstream 
Marvel or DC series, have traditional¬ 
ly had a lack of gay characters. When 


they are used, however, these charact¬ 
ers often reinforce the afttremention- 
ed negative traits and stereotypes. But 
are comics fostering a prejudice 
against gays? If so, how, and more im¬ 
portantly, why? 

“I don’t think comics are conscious¬ 
ly trying to foster a prejudice against 
gays,” s^s writer John Ostrander. “If 
one seeps through, I think it’s from 
the subconscious. Most of the people 
I’ve met in comics are pretty liberal 
and don’t get heavily into anti- 
anything. Comics are ignoring gays, 
but I don’t think anybody tries to show 
them in a bad light. Now whether or 
not comics show any sensitivity to g^s 
is a whole other issue.” 

Creator Tim Truman agrees with 
Ostrander that comics seem to be 
ignoring gays. “That’s a very good 
point, because it’s certainly been 


indicated that there are a lot more gays 
than the popular media or government 
would like you to believe. G^s seem 
to be in less of a counter-culture 
anymore. I think that the phrase ‘pre¬ 
judice by omission’ is a valid state¬ 
ment concerning comics’ attitudes 
toward gays.” 

One anonymous gay comic editor 
disagrees. “Currently I don’t see com¬ 
ics being prejudiced against gays. 
Under the Shooter regime at Marvel, 
I think there was a lot of anti-gay 
sentiments, for strictly weird, person¬ 
al reasons. Now, I think that most of 
the gay characters in current comics 
seem to be well handled.” 

“In my opinion, comics are more 
guilty of fostering erroneous impres¬ 
sions of g^s,” says writer/artist Mike 
Grell. “I don’t think gays have been 
portrayed feirly in comics, but I don’t 
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Shooter’s horribly stereotypical gay scene 
from The Hulk Magazine #23. 


think they’re being handled in a com¬ 
pletely negative fashion. To omit gays 
from books that are ‘real world’ 
enough to deal with all different 
members of society, whether they’re 
social, religious, or ethic groups, is 
a big mistake. If a book is going to 
pretend to take place in the real world, 
you almost have to include gays. The 
gay population is almost as large as 
the left-handed population, or larger! 
To include one and exclude the other 
doesn’t make a lot of sense.” 

“You don’t need anything to tell a 
story other than what the story dic¬ 
tates,” says writer Doug Moench. “Of 
course, you can write plenty of stories 
where gay characters are not dictated 
for the story. I remember it was a big 
deal when Stan Lee, Jack Kirby, and 
Steve Ditko started putting blacks in 
their crowd scenes. It shouldn’t have 
been a big deal, but it was. Stan 
wanted them put in because that’s 
what you saw when you looked out in¬ 
to the real world. He felt that they 
were a feet of life, so they should show 
them. Looking at gays from that 
perspective, they’re a feet of life, and 
they should be in a story. Odds are that 
if you take a group of characters, that 
some percentage of them will be gay. 
If you want the overall verisimilitude 
of life and reality, then gay characters 
are needed.” 

As Moench notes, the gay popula¬ 
tion is laige; much more so than most 
people think. An important feet which 
the majority of the “straight” (hetero¬ 
sexual) population often feils to realize 


is that throughout history, in any 
culture, at least ten percent of the 
population has been gay! In current 
terms, this means ten percent of truck 
drivers, stockbrokers, actors, lumber¬ 
jacks, NFL football players, corporate 
executives, garbage men, comic book 
writers and artists, and yes, hair¬ 
dressers and dancers, are gay (or les¬ 
bian). If ten percent of the real popula¬ 
tion is gay, would it not stand to 
reason, that ten percent of comics’ fic¬ 
tional populations would be gay as 
well? 

AN ABORTIVE 
BEGINNING 

The first depiction of any mainstream 
comic of gays was in The Hulk 
Magazine #23 (Oct. 1980), in a story 
by Jim Shooter. In the story, Bruce 
Banner checks into the YMCA. While 
in the shower there is accosted and 
threatened with rape by two young 
men. When Banner escapes, the lilting 
(ear-ringed) examples of manhood ex¬ 
claim “oh, pith,” and then, one would 
assume, rush off to do their nails. 
Banner explains outside “Think I’m 
going to throw up. God.. what they 
were going to do to me—! Oh my 
God.. .How can anyone.. .” 

“The Hulk story that Shooter wrote 
was so sick and twisted in its sexual¬ 
ity,” s^s Marv Wolfman, “that it was 
offensive to straights and gays.” Mike 
Grell (among almost everyone inter¬ 
viewed) agrees. “The Hulk story was 
badly done, and so blatantly 
homophobic that 1 think everybody 
with a brain in his head who read it 
was embarrass^ it. I was embar¬ 
rassed to be working in an industry 
that wguld allow something like that 
to see print in the first place. It was 
a badly written story, with characters 
who were very badly portrayed. It 
only had the negative aspects, without 
showing a balance. I thought it was 
really in poor taste.” 

Shooter immediately began receiv¬ 
ing mail on the story, mostly negative, 
inspiring him to reveal that the inci¬ 
dent was based on a true story. To 
bring credibility to his story. Shooter 
intimated that the attempted rape 
scene was based on a real incident that 
happened to him, and also a similar 
incident that happened to a friend 
(whether or not this is true is known 
only by Shooter). Nevertheless, 
Shooter came off less than polished 
in his snide and pathetic answers to 
the objecting letters received, despite 
the feet the Editor-in-Chief had 
“debased” himself to participate in the 
letters column (a fact glowingly 
reported by editor Ralph Macchio). 

“I found it hard to believe,” says 
Howard Cruse, “that anybody could 
be so out of touch that they didn’t 


realize—with the unusual experience 
of having a gty character—that to have 
them turn out to be dangerous rapists 
was so destructive. It was just so low¬ 
consciousness. It was like if the only 
time comics showed a black person he 
was looting a store. There have been 
black people who have looted stores. 
If you have that image to the exclu¬ 
sion of all other images, it only con¬ 
firms peoples’ worst prejudices.” 

Many news magazines picked up on 
the controversial story (including The 
Comics Journal), and many gay 
magazines carried features on the 
story as well. The directors of the 
National Gay Task Force launched 
complaints with the Comics Code, to 
no avail as The Hulk was not a Coded 
book. The first story in comics to 
feature gays was widely hailed as an 
embarrassment and a blot on the pro¬ 
gress comics had made. The next step 
in mainstream comics was still a few 
years off. 

DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENTS 

It was in the pages of an independent 
graphic novel that gay characters next 
appeared. The same month as the 
Hulk story appeared (due to the 
wonders of comic cover-dating), Don 
McGregor and Eclipse unveiled the 
Detectives Inc. graphic novel. In it, 
lesbian midwives (popular in society 
at the time) played a crucial role, and 
several mildly graphic lesbian sex 
scenes were included. Eclipse receiv¬ 
ed little negative response, and within 
a few months, had released a second 
graphic novel, Stewart the Rat, which 
featured not only a lesbian character. 


Banner says who he is to escape rape, 
and changes to Hulk at the thought of it. 
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but also a gay man. Written 1^ Steve 
Gerber, this story had a character to 
offend almost everybody: Christians, 
men, women, gays, atheists, blacks, 
and many other social subsets. The 
sting of “The Dope Fairy” and 
Feminox, the radical lebsian’s satirical 
bite was thus tempered 1^ the inclu¬ 
sion of satirical views of other groups. 

"We had to switch printers on 
Detectives Inc. ,” says Eclipse editor- 
in-chief cat yronwode, “broause the 
press people didn’t want to print the 
sex scenes. However, they might have 
felt that w^ had it been a heterosexual 
scene. We don’t know. We got no 
returns or any complaints from 
distributors or retailers, either when 
it came out as a graphic novel, or 
when it came out as a color comic. 
The only thing that happened was that 
Steve Geppi distributed it through 
Diamond Distributors, but he 
wouldn’t carry it in his own stores. I 
don’t know whether it was the homo- 
ness or the sexual-ness, or both. I 
guess comic fandom was ready to ac¬ 
cept it though, because there certain¬ 
ly was no outrage against it.” 


SABRE RAmiNG 

In 1982, J.M. DeMatteis created a new 
gay character in the pages of Captain 
America #270, of all books. Steve 
Rogers’s children friend Amie shows 
up on his doorstep seeking his help. 
Through veiled dialogue and the af¬ 
fection shown between Arnie and his 
“roommate” Michael, Steve and the 
readers were given a healthy but 
disguised view of homosexual love. 
Arnie continued as a supporting 
character (as did his lover) until the 
300th issue of Captain America. 

Late that same year, Don McGregor 
wrote two gay male lovers into his 
fledgling comic series. Sabre, for 
Eclipse. Sabre was already a 
controversial series in some camps, as 
it depicted an interracial relationship, 
but the inclusion of two g^ men who 
were happy with their gayness and 
loved each other strongly, was greeted 
with much less furor than any had ex¬ 
pected. McGregor, who had been the 
first to show lesbians in comics, was 
also the first to show physical affec¬ 
tion (including kissing in issue #7) 
between men. 

“We never got any flak from 
retailers and distributors,” says cat 
yronwode. “We never even got much 
bad fan mail. As a matter of feet, we 
got a lot of positive mail from gay 
readers. They said that th^ were glad 
to see that gay characters were treated 
as just characters, and that their 
gayness was not the issue. The only 
bad thing that happened was we were 
at a convention in Dilsa, Oklahoma, 


and some guy stood up in the audience 
and said that Sabre ought to be banned 
and not let into any house with 
children. Dean (Mullaney) very calm¬ 
ly asked the guy ‘Is that because it’s 
about a black man having a sexual 
relationship with a white woman, or 
because both of the secondary heroes 
are g^?’ The guy screamed out ‘Both, 
both!’ Obviously in his mind.. .well, 
you can see where his mind was 
anyway. That was just one instance, 
although I’ve mentioned it a couple of 
times because it was so startling. We 
also received a tom up copy of one 
issue of Sabre (in which the gay men 
were expressing tenderness and 
physical affection for each other) with 
no comments included. It was also 
from Oklahoma, and I don’t know if 
it was from the same guy or if there’s 
just a pocketful of these guys in 
Oklahoma.” 

“When Sabre first came out,” says 
Tim Truman, “I felt the story was a 
little preachy, but I wanted to see what 
a gay person would think about it. I 
had my wife’s uncle, who is an open¬ 
ly gay college professor, read them. 
He thought they were great, and a 
wonderful representation of gays. He 
was particularly impressed by the feet 
that these two were not in prison 
because they were gay, but were in 
prison because of other fectors of the 
storyline. He was so impressed by the 
book that he submitted the book, as 
well as the Gay Comix underground 
books, to the Musuem of Gay 
Culture.” 


SHADES OF GREY 

In 1984, Mike Grell introduced a 
character named Grey Adler into the 
supporting cast of Jon Sable, 
Freelance. Although Jon initially 
mistook him for the lover of Myke 
Blackmon, he quickly found out 
otherwise. Grey was gay, and had no 
interest in Myke, nor did he have any 
sexual interest in Sable either. Over 
the course of the Sable series, Jon and 
Grey grew to be close friends, despite 
the initial uncomfortableness Jon 
exhibited. 

Although some felt Grey was a 
stereotyped character (he was thin, 
slightly effeminate, and a dancer). 
First received much acclaim from a 
grateful mixed audience of readers; 
both gays and straights wrote in to 
express their pleasure at the fair and 
unprecedented treatment Grell gave 
Grey. “I think Grell did a masterful 
job in Sable with Grey Adler,” says 
an anonymous gay editor, “and I think 
Wolfman carried that even farther.” 
Surprisingly enough, the word “gay” 
was not used in the strip until issue 
#31, two years after Grey had been in- 



Healthy but disguised homosexuality by 
J.M. DeMatteis in Captain America #270. 


troduced. This was also the first time 
the word had been used in any 
overground comic. 

“In my own writing,” says Grell, “I 
don’t treat gay characters as ‘types’ of 
g^ characters. If the story calls for 
it. I’ll put the character in, just a 
matter of course. I think there is a 
need for gays in comics in sort of the 
‘matter of feet’ piece of life, like Grey 
Adler in Sable. The feet that the 
character was gay was coincidental. It 
wasn’t pitted up as ‘Tk da! Guess what 
guys? We’re announcing the first gay 
character in comics!’ That seems a 
little silly to me. I think positive role 
models without specific stereo¬ 
types—unless the story specifically 
calls for them—are valuable.” 
valuable.” 

“I think however,” ss^s Mike Grell, 
“that you’re going to run into pro¬ 
blems with publishers or distributors 
or bookstores or moms and dads, if 
you create a strong role model char¬ 
acter who goes around proselytizing 
the gay cause, because people are just 
not ready for something like that. 
‘Matter of feet’ characters are the way 
I approach it.” 

Responding to some critics who 
claim Grell has less than pure motives 
behind his portrayal of g^ characters, 
specifically one who said “Mike’s just 
trying to show how liberal he can be,” 
Grell has this to s^: “Bullshit! I grew 
up in a small town, and was never 
knowingly around any gays until I 
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went into the Air Force. My exposure 
to gays was a little more than my ex¬ 
posure to blacks at that time. I grew 
up with Northem-Midwestem false 
impressions of what gays were. It 
wasn’t until I got out into the world 
and realized that I was working with 
gays and going to school with g^s all 
along, and ‘Gee golly guys, nobody 
ever pinched my fenny!’ That took 
away a lot of my erroneous impres¬ 
sions and superstitious fears, and 
made me realize that they’re people 
like anybody else. It doesn’t matter 
that their sexual orientation is 
homosexual—that doesn’t affect who 
they are or what they ate as a person. 
If that attitude makes me a bleeding 
heart liberal.. .well—although I’m 
afraid to admit it—I voted for Ronald 
Reagan! I guess that makes me a 
liberal conservative? I believe in equal 
rights for all people, and that it’s 
wrong to discriminate against some¬ 
one for any reason. Everyone has the 
right to prove themselves on their own 
merits. If that makes me a liberal, I 
suppose I’ll have to bum my Rambo 
videotapes.” 

Towards the end of his run on Jon 
Sable, Mike Grell brought in another 
controversial topic—one which many 
people classify as a “gay disease:” 
AIDS. Grell did not treat the matter 
as a “gay” or “straight” issue, but as 
a “people” disease, bringing to light 
a point that all other media seemed 
to be missing at the time. In issues #44 
and 45, Grell told the story of a movie 
star who had contracted AIDS, and 
had passed it on to his many lovers, 
both female and male. Although this 
was not the first reference to AIDS in 


a comic (the first and only other 
reference was in Megaton #4 in April 
of 1986, almost a year earlier), it was 
definitely the first to bring the disease 
out into the open, conscious minds of 
its readers. 

“I am trying in my writing to be as 
representative of as broad a spectrum 
of the human population as possible,” 
continues Grell. “It happens that, oc¬ 
casionally, a storyline will come up, 
and the choice of the character is so 
logical, that there’s no denying it. 
There are characters who can’t be 
written any other w^ than gay. It’s 
like the two-part S^le story that 
centered around a murder with AIDS 
as the primary motivating factor. It 
was something that made the whole 
story. I couldn’t have told the story 
without having the gay characters.” 

“Grty Adler was init^y put into the 
story to use as a humorous foil to show 
the prejudice that Sable was going 
through. Before Sable has had a 
chance to find out about Grey, he finds 
out that they have a lot of common in¬ 
terests. He’s also already made plans 
to go to a fencing tournament [with 
Grey]. Sable finds out [he’s g^] later, 
but his reaction is counter-balanced by 
the feet that he does go with Grey, 
winds up having a g^ time, and he’s 
in no danger of having his ‘fenny pin¬ 
ched.’ That was specifically done to 
show how somebody can become 
enlightened if they’re just willing to 
open their minds as well as their 
eyes.” 

Grell did not receive much criticism 
for the gay characters in any of his 
series, with at least one notable 
exception. “I got a postcard when I 


first wrote Grey into Sable’,’ Mike 
laughs. “It was written in green 
crayon! It said, ‘Dear Mike Grell, I 
don’t like the feet that you’re writing 
a homosexual character in Sable 
because it seems to me you’re trying 
to turn Sable into a homosexual and 
I don’t like it.’ We printed it in the let¬ 
ters’ column, but 1 swear it was writ¬ 
ten with a green crayon. It may have 
been a green-colored pencil though. 
I received very little in the way of 
negative mail, and by comparison, an 
overwhelming majority of the letters 
that even mentioned the gay characters 
have been positive. I would say fewer 
than ten percent of the letters are 
negative, so 90-95 % of the letters are 
positive. Much more than getting mail 
response to the characters. I’ve got¬ 
ten personal responses at conventions, 
where people have come up to me and 
thanked me for Grey Adler, or for 
another gay story I’ve done. I’ve 
always appreciated that.” 

“The only mainstream comic 
character that I feel is portr^ed in any 
kind of sympathetic light,” says a gay 
art director, “is Jon Sable’s friend 
Grey. However, even that is the 
perception of a gay character as seen 
by a straight creator. The things that 
are portrayed there are very 
stereotypical. You know, ‘Wow! he’s 
a dancer! What a shock!’ It’s the best 
character out there, yet it still shows 
a severe lack of understanding about 
gay ness.” 

GAYS BYRNED? 

Diametrically opposite to the social 
consciousness-raising stories of Mike 
Grell were the writings of John Byrne, 
one of the most popular artists/writers 
in comics. It has been alluded that 
Byrne does not like gays, a feet com¬ 
pounded by an interview which ran in 
The Comics Journal #57. In it, Byrne 
discusses his first professional car¬ 
tooning work, on a college strip call¬ 
ed “Gay-Guy.” 

“Well, said Byrne, “the College of 
Art was on the campus of the Southern 
Alberta Institute of Technology, and 
their paper—77ie Emery Wheel—haA 
this comic strip called ‘The Fat Fag¬ 
got,’ which was about this homosex¬ 
ual super-hero.. .1 concocted a Bat¬ 
man rip-off called Gay-Guy.. .this lit¬ 
tle boy who had his lollipop stolen by 
Ruby the Dyke and grew up hating 
women. One day he’s sitting there, 
thinking that criminals are a 
superstitious, cowardly lot, and a but¬ 
tery flies through the window. So he 
ends up wearing a purple leisure suit 
with a pink cape and diamond-studded 
glasses.. .and he becomes the queer 
avenger of the night, Gay-Guy. His 
real name was Gaylord LeGuy. The 
strip ran for eight or ten issues. It was 


First use of "gay” in overground comic: Grey Adler and Myke Blackmon in Jon Sable 
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Above and below: the subject of AIDS was subsequently raised in a two-part Jon Sable #4445 by Mike Qrell and Judith Hunt. 

a once-a-week thing, and it had ab- tions Of what “queer” is are especially activities, and he had the most 
solutely nothing to do with my per- odd considering one of Byrne’s best abrasive personality in Marvel Com- 
sonal life at all!” [Laughter] friends, and the man who helped him ics, with the possible exception of the 

In the same interview, Byrne later get into the industry, Duffy Vohland, Hulk. Absolutely nobody in the 

muses about a certain inker’s work was openly gay himself. Marvel Universe liked him, including 

whom he felt made his pencils look Byrne later stated he created the his sister! It may have been impress- 
gay. “It’s kind of difficult to put into character Northstar (in Alpha Flight) ive for Byrne to s^ ‘I created the first 
words why I don’t like Bob Layton’s as the first gay super-hero, and gay super-hero,’ but I think it’s more 
inking. That is going to sound really although there was nothing in any of honest for him to say T created one 
silly, but I actually feel physically ill the stories to contradict that, neither of the worst gay super-heroes.’ I don’t 
when I look at Bob’s stuff. I really do. did Byrne actually show or say any- think he did gays any fevors with Nor- 
It’s like everything’s greasy and where that Northstar was gay. It wasn’t thstar. I want to be pleased that he 
slimy.. .And all his men are queer, until he handed over the writing reins created a gay character, but the one 
They have these bouffent hairdos and to Bill Mantio in 1985, that Byrne said he created was such a jerk. He wasn’t 
heavy eye make-up and an upper lip in Amazing Heroes #76, “He’s (Bill much better than the rapists in the 
with a little shadow in the comer Mantio) trying to say the unsayable Hulk story.” 

which to me says lipstick. Even the about Northstar.” By infeiation, Byrne Despite Byrne’s non-stating of the 
Hulk. I will never forgive him for is stating that homosexuality is an news about Northstar, new writer Bill 
what he did to the Hulk’s face in the unspeakable dread that only a few Mantio threw all caution to the wind, 
annual that we did together.. .that would even attempt to broach in print, but not his subtlety, when in one line, 
Angel’s face—the Angel, God! I Interestingly enough, after Mantlo’s he revealed Northstar’s preference in 
remember my father looking at the stories had seen print, Byrne stated Alpha Flight #29 (December ’85). 
(photo)stats of the finished inks and many times that he had created Comforting his grieving sister over the 
there’s a shot of the Angel standing Northstar to be gay all along, he had death of her lover Walter Langowski, 
there with his hands on his hips saying just never shown it. he states “I loved Walter, too,” in such 

hello to somebody and my father said, “I think that Byrne did more to hurt a manner that his meaning is not 
‘Well, this guy’s queer.’ ‘No, he didn’t gays with Northstar, than help them,” unclear. Mantio threw various hints 
look queer in the pencils. Dad.” says one anonymous gay comics around sparsely over the next two 
Byrne’s apparent homophobia writer. “Northstar was never openly years, including references to North- 
(obsessive fear and/or hatred of gay, he used his powers for his own star’s enjoyment of men in tight cos- 
homosexuals) and misconceived no- ends and was involved in some illegal tumes, hinted-at lovers, and the im- 





Originally a sensitively handled subject, Northstar's homosexuality, and the possibility 
of him having AIDS in Alpha Flight was later discounted. 


plication that he’d never be a father. 
Then, feeling he was going nowhere 
with Northstar’s character, Mantlo 
decided the best course ft>r the future 
of Northstar would be through the use 
of a social issue that was sweeping the 
country. 

MARVEL’S MYSTERY 
DISEASE 

Although AIDS was never the explicit 
disease stated in the comic, Northstar 
began showing symptoms of a disease 
which was “spreading like cancer 
through his cells” (Alp/m Flight #44). 
Throughout almost a year of the 
series, Northstar is racked with 
coughing fits, fevers, weight loss, and 
general ill health, from a disease 
which one disease-empowered villain 
states has been in Northstar’s body for 
a long time. In an interview with the 
national gay news magazine. The 
Advocate (Aug. 18, 1987), Mantlo 
states that he felt AIDS was plausible 
given the hints of many promiscuous 
relationships shared by Northstar. “It 
(the AIDS storyline) would give me 
the opportunity to deal with a frighten¬ 
ing, sad, controversial topic in a comic 
book—which I had alw^s understood 
Marvel was about.” 

It was when the media and the fans 
started taking an interest in Northstar’s 
plight that Alpha Flight editor Carl 
Potts stepped in. “Some people, in¬ 
cluding readers, believed we were 
making too broad a statement. We had 
never openly declared that Northstar 
was gay. Now we had the only fairly 
popular Marvel character generally 
acknowledged as being g^ and he was 
dying of AIDS. You shouldn’t equate 
one with the other.” 


Mantlo disagrees with Potts, claim¬ 
ing that readers had responded 
positively, and had wanted to see the 
subject handled sensitively. When the 
storyline was nixed, however, Mantlo 
found that it wasn’t just his editor that 
objected to it, but also Jim Shooter, 
Marvel’s then Editor-in-Chief. “When 
the company found out what we were 
doing, an edict came down declaring 
that not only could Northstar not die 
of AIDS, but we couldn’t even have 
a gay character because it was too con¬ 
troversial! They were afraid too many 
people in the Bible Belt would stop 
buying the book and there would be 
all sorts of protests. I thought it was 
outrageous and anti-ethical to 
everything Marvel ever stood for.” 

Mantlo and Potts changed the direc¬ 
tion of the story, taking away the 
aspects of AIDS, and giving Noithstar 
a magically-based disease. He was 
then unceremoniously removed from 
the book, obstensibly never to return 
^ain. Mantlo summed up his feelings 
in the Advocate article by saying 
“Northstar couldn’t live as a gay 
character in comics, because it was 
too controversial, and he couldn’t die 
as one because it was too controver¬ 
sial .. .Quite honestly, I think it’s 
hypocritical and pointless, but that’s 
comics. You can’t do anything con¬ 
troversial even if it has integrity, even 
if it’s honest, even if it’s an attempt 
to deal with a serious issue affecting 
thousands of people and likely to 
affect millions more.” 

When contacted for this article, 
Mantlo stated that he felt he had said 
enough about the subject in previous 
interviews {The Advocate, Omni the 
Village Voice, and other interviews), 
and that he stood by what he said 
previously. 


Marvel’s Vice-President and current 
Editor-in-Chief Tom DeFalco con¬ 
tends that “it was my impression at 
the time, that the objections were not 
that the character was dying from 
AIDS, but were based on two things. 
The death of the character hadn’t been 
cleared with the Editor-in-Chief (Jim 
Shooter), and anything like that has 
to be done in advance. The characters 
are our lifeblood, and just because a 
creator wants to kill off a character 
doesn’t mean we’ll allow him to. A lot 
of discussion had to be done. In 
Northstar’s case, those discussions 
weren’t done. I happened to be at a 
convention with Jim Shooter where 
the plans were announced, and that’s 
when he discovered it for the first time. 
That’s not an appropriate time for the 
Editor-in-Chief to discover what’s 
happening with a major character. 

“I believe that Jim went to check the 
story out after that,” continues 
DeFalco, “and didn’t feel it was being 
done right for assorted reasons. He 
didn’t feel it was being done in a 
truthful manner. I can’t tell you all of 
Jim’s feelings on the matter, but it was 
more based on the actual story than 
anything else. For myself, I would 
have to look at the story and decide 
if the story grew out of the characters, 
whether or not the information being 
presented in the story was accurate 
and well-researched, whether or not 
this was a story which should be told, 
or whether or not this was exploiting 
a character and exploiting a contem¬ 
porary topic.” 

“You can do AIDS stories, and you 
can do AIDS stories,” adds DeFalco. 
“I have no desire whatsoever to do any 
story that just exploits AIDS as a 
cheap gimmick to sell a comic. If 
we’re going to do an AIDS story, I 
want it to be a sincere, well- 
researched, honest story. This is not 
to say that Bill Mantlo’s Northstar 
story wasn’t. 1 was never exposed to 
it. I think Shooter’s main objections 
were that the proper discussions had 
not taken place. Northstar’s a very 
good character, and I would have 
objected to his death. In the last few 
years, it has been popular to kill off 
characters. I don’t see a real reason 
to kill off characters. I think it’s a 
cheap way to sell a couple of extra 
copies of comic books. I would prefer 
to get peple to do good and interesting 
stuff. That’s a long-term way to sell 
comic books. We have so many qual¬ 
ity ways to sell comics, there’s no 
reason for the cheaper, exploitive gim¬ 
micks.” 

MARVEL’S CURRENT 
POLICY 

Despite what Mantlo, Potts, and many 
Marvel freelancers have said about 
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Jim Shooter's afore-mentioned edict 
about “no gays in Marvel Comics,” 
Ibm DeFalco, denies that a policy ever 
existed, nor does one now. 

“To my knowledge, Jim Shooter 
never had a policy on gays in comics. 
I have no policy, and Marvel has no 
policy on gays in comics. We have no 
policy on heterosexuals, any religious 
group, any socio-economic group, any 
alternate lifestyle.” DeFalco also has 
no policy on using the word “gay” or 
“lesbian,” except within the teun- 
daries of taste. “I don’t see why a 
writer couldn’t use either word. It 
would depend on how it was used as 
to whether it was excised or not, just 
like any words used in any script. We 
would exercise normal editorial judg¬ 
ment as we would with any sort of 
language situations.” 

Still, the only Marvel comic which 
has mentioned aitything even remotely 
gay-related was a current Iron Man 
(#231), in which Tony Stark feels com¬ 
pelled to mention that he now has 
“Several pints of someone else’s 
AIDS-tested blood running through 
my veins!” Some have criticized 
Marvel for allowing this line to see 
print, as all blood is AIDS-tested now, 
and that the line of dialogue seems to 
be thrown in to sound topical and 
somewhat patronizing. 

“AIDS is not a homosexual disease. 
I’m surprised that some people still 
think of it that way. But if that line’s 
patronizing,” says Tom DeFalco, “it’s 
patronizing to anyone who engages in 
any kind of sexual activity. That’s a 
lot of people, including a lot of peo¬ 
ple here at Marvel. I even tried sex 
myself once,” DeFalco laughs. “I 
didn’t think it was all it was cracked 
up to be, but you know...” 

Marvel may not (currently) have a 
policy against gays, yet neither are 
they actively working to open their 
comics to include gay characters. Over 
their 2S-year history, including all of 
the social-conscience stories they’ve 
done. Marvel has had less than a 
handftil of g^ characters or g^ issues 
in their comics. 


“I don’t think comics are really an 
appropriate place to discuss people’s 
sexual preferences,” s^s DeFalco. “If 
you look through our comics, I don’t 
know how many characters we really 
delve into their sexual lives or their 
lifestyle. Certain characters are mar¬ 
ried, so to assume they’re heterosex¬ 
ual is a pretty good assumption. We’ve 
got a lot of characters that we’ve never 
seen in their personal lives, so who 
knows? When you walk down the 
street or deal with people on a regular 
basis, do you know if they’re gay or 
heterosexual or what have you? To be 
honest, it’s not a question that comes 
up that often.” 

DeFalco brings up an example. 
“The Hulk. We know Bruce Banner 
is married, but Bruce and the Hulk 
are separate. What do we know about 
the Hulk’s sexual preference? We 
haven’t gone out of our way to discuss 
the gay situation with any of our 
characters, but is that really an ap¬ 
propriate discussion for comics to 
begin with? The vast majority of our 
comics are just action/adven¬ 
ture/entertainment. A person’s sexual 
preference is not an appropriate 
discussion for those type of comic 
books. DC does a lot more ‘Suggested 
for Mature Readers’ stuff, and so do 
the independents. Not to single any 
company out, but I find most of the 
discussion of adult themes very 
sophomoric anyway.” 

Openly gay, comics creator Howard 
Cruse indiie^y responds to DeFalco’s 
suggestion that gays in comics equates 
with sex in comics. 

“Since I regularly do comics with 
gay characters which I hope have 
multi-layered characters, I obviously 
think it’s possible for comic creators 
to include three-dimensional gays in 
their work. The question is whether 
people want to take the trouble, and 
whether they can put aside the notion 
that to include gay people in their 
work means that they must include sex 
in their work. The stereotype is that 
‘gay’ is all about sex drives, as oppos¬ 
ed to being part of a particular group 


of people in the world who have a 
common orientation which obviously 
affects how they’re going to live their 
lives, and who they’re going to have 
a relationship with, and whether 
they’re going to feel oppressed, and 
have to worry about being beaten up 
by bigots. 

“There’s all sorts of aspects about 
being gay that make our lives special, 
but a straight writer or artist who is 
not thinking very deeply would tail to 
recognize these sides of the gay 
experience. Indeed, they’re likely to 
forget that gay characters are individ¬ 
uals, just like all the other characters 
are individuals. Therefore, it shouldn’t 
be difficult to include them in a spec¬ 
trum of people that appear in any 
comic book. 

“Obviously though, if the writer or 
artist goes into it thinking, ‘Oh, I’ve 
got to use this forbidden subject 
matter. I’ve got to show them in bed, 
suggest all sorts of sexual content; 
they’re just making it hard on them- 

Despite DeFalco’s claims of non¬ 
interference with gay themes, no 
Marvel writer has made any attempt 
to include any gay character in their 
work, setting Marvel apart from 
almost every other company in the in¬ 
dustry (excepting the children’s com¬ 
panies). Are Marvel writers scared to 
tackle gay issues, or are they just 
hiding it under other names? 

A HOMOSEXUAL BY 
ANY OTHER NAME 

Here are some random fects about one 
particular Marvel comic series: 
approximately one out of every ten 
people is one of these. Sometimes 
these people know when they’re very 
young, most know by puberty, but 
others don’t know until their later life. 
They are frequently shunned by the 
general populace, and given nasty 
labels and names by other people. 
Fundamental Christians call them 
“against nature,” and groups of peo- 


Proudly and openly gay, Howard Cruse is blunt with controversial topics about gays: from his Oanc/n’ Nekkid with the Angels. 
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Quasi-lesbian inference in The Uncanny X-Men or is it all an analogy of the gay plight? 


pie routinely “bash” them or kill 
them. Many feel that they will be the 
downhill of society, and should be 
registered and/or put in concentration- 
style camps. The characters of this 
series consist mainly of strong women 
with romantic attractions between 
each other, and men who are com¬ 
pletely in touch with their feelings. 
The women have very societally-based 
“masculine traits,” while the men have 
very societally-based “feminine 

Begin to see a pattern here? 

The book(s) I’m referring to, of 
course, are the X-Men books, mainly 
those written Chris Claremont. 
Although not obvious, these books, 
when judged by the message they are 
portfaying (as above), can and are 
seen by many as a thinly disguised 
fictionalization of the lives of gay men 
and women. 

“I’ve always seen the connection,” 
says one gay editor. “I never knew if 
Claremont was making the connection 
on purpose or whether it was me 
reading that connection into the 
material, but it’s certainly there. It’s 
certainly one of the reasons why, 
among Marvel’s books, the mutant 
books were so important to me when 
I was younger. They said flat out that 
‘there are some people who are differ¬ 
ent. These people may not be accept¬ 
ed, but they should be accepted, and 
they should fight to be accepted. And, 
they’re okay.’ That was a very impor¬ 


tant message for me to have month 
after month after month. Tm sure that 
there are a lot of other readers that felt 
the same way.” 

“I think the X-Men is now what it 
has always been,” says X-Men scribe 
Chris Claremont, “a book that speaks 
to prejudice, and to outcast groups of 
any kind, whether they’re Jews or 
Black or Shiite Moslems or Indians 
or homosexuals. The point of the book 
does not relate to any one specific 
group per se, but to the concept of pre¬ 
judices. If it has resonances to the gay 
experience, to the Black experience, 
to any religious experience, that is to 
the good. It is not specifically intend¬ 
ed to preach for or against any one 
specific subset. It is oriented to the 
ftindamental concept of racism and 
prejudice, and what it’s like to be the 
victim of it. If it manages to get that 
message across, then I think it’s suc¬ 
cessful.” 

A gay art director is not so kind 
towards Claremont’s intentions. “I 
think there’s a lot of harmful ambigui¬ 
ty regarding homosexuality in comics. 
The quasi-lesbian shit that goes on in 
some of the ‘X’ titles really bothers 
me. Either do it, or don’t, but don’t 
screw around with it. That really bugs 
me. Sometimes I wonder if that kind 
of ambiguity is projecting some sort 
of question in the mind of the writer— 
and I’m not saying necessarily a ques¬ 
tion about themselves, just about the 
lifestyle. 


“I haven’t read the X-Men in some 
time, but as 1 remember it, an ambig¬ 
uous sexuality was always being ad¬ 
vocated by Storm—with respect to 
Jean Grey, with respect to Kitty Pryde. 
I wondered what they were trying to 
say. Was it this bizarre sisterhood type 
thing? Was it an actual question in the 
mind of Storm? There wasn’t enough 
definition there for me to make a 
judgement call. I don’t feel it’s ever 
been resolved. Here’s this character 
running around with this somewhat 
more than natural attachment to these 
two characters, yet approaching 
heterosexual interests with Forge or 
Doctor Doom. I found it all very con¬ 
fusing, and this is from somebody 
who’s fairly secure about themselves! 
It’s like ‘What’s going on here?”’ 

Claremont, however, doesn’t feel 
Storm’s character traits reflect lesbian 
interests. “The character is defined by 
the role, and the role is partially defin¬ 
ed by the character. I think the fact that 
Storm has certain traits which may be 
considered the purview of male 
characters is not relevant. That’s like 
saying Margaret Thatcher is a closest 
gay, simply because she can run her 
country as well as, or better than any 
man. A person ought to be able to 
have feelings of friendship or of bond¬ 
ing with another character, regardless 
of their sex. If people wish to persist 
in reading elements into that, that to 
me is their problem. As far as Storm 
is concerned, she has equally strong 
romantic and sexual feelings for 
Foige. 1 don’t see where questioning 
her sexuality makes any sense.” 

Whatever Storm’s sexual preference, 
past New Mutants artist Bill 
Sienkiewicz doesn’t see the “Mutant 
hysteria” stories as completely an 
allegory to gays, but more as an 
allegory to AIDS. “A lot of the 
religious factions scream about the 
link between AIDS and gays. Now 
heterosexuals and children can get it 
as well; it’s no longer seen as a gay 
disease. The paranoia and fear and 
misunderstanding are there. ‘These 
are the times that try men’s souls.’ 
Taking that real-life situation and put¬ 
ting it in a super-hero vein like Chris 
is doing.. .there’s a subcurrent that 
readers may try to block out because 
th^ read comics for an escape. People 
tend not to want to be informed 
because that connotes a certain degree 
of responsibility and maybe a change 
in thiiiking. When they read about the 
mutant paranoia, it’s fifty times 
removed from the world, yet it’s still 
there. I think that’s more the link 
between the mutant stuff than anything 
else.” 

Tom DeFalco sees the mutants as 
symbolic of many kinds of social pro¬ 
blems. “Mutanthood can be seen as 
being symbolic for everything. On a 
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symbolic level, our characters deal 
with every subject under the sun. 

“I don’t think that a person can ad¬ 
just to their sexuality, whatever it is, 
on the basis of reading a comic book. 
Most comic book writers are not 
qualified to discuss these matters with 
anyone other than their own peers. 
People who are looking for resolutions 
in their lives based on comic books 
are seriously in trouble. You can glean 
a lot of basic feelings from comics 
however. The X-Men ate a prime 
example. Here are people who are 
different, yet they can survive and 
excel. Spider-Man’s the same way. 
He’s got special things about him. 
Those special things could be your 
sexuality, the feet that you’re left- 
handed, your career dreams, anything. 
Yes, we’re giving out a message of 
belief and triumph in the human spirit, 
and the belief that we’re all on this 
world together and we all have to work 
together. We’re not getting into 
specific messages, nor should we.” 

One femous gay artist who has 
worked on The X-Men feels that not 
only are the X-Men books gening 
across a certain gay messages, but to 
some extent, all super-hero books of 
any kind are as well. “I see the basic, 
classic super-hero as a metaphor for 
homosexuality. For instance. Super¬ 
man. Ikke just the classic super-hero. 
We have the alien from another planet 
who doesn’t fit in, who has to disguise 
himself in order to pass, to be accept¬ 
ed. Homosexuals are a minority with 
a very specific difference from other 
minorities, in that we can pass as a 
member the majority. Blacks cannot 
pass as the majority. Gays are not that 
visible. We can pass. Super-heroes 
follow that duality, that metaphor. You 
can see it in what Claremont is doing 
with the mutants, but it goes back 
earlier to Superman. That concept of 
being yourself only in certain situa¬ 
tions, but the rest of the time passing 
as a normal person. The curse of 
being different and the ambivalence 
of feeling different—a lot of stories 
have revolved around Superman’s 
ambivalence about not being an 
Earthman, about being cursed with 
these powers. Why is he different? It’s 
really a reflection of what I think every 
gay person goes through when they 
come to terms with their homosexual¬ 
ity. There is an undercurrent of homo¬ 
sexuality within a classic super-hero 
comic book.” 

The artist continues, “I think that 
on some level, kids connect with that 
undercurrent when they’re young, and 
then they leave it behind as they get 
into their adolescense. It’s a classic 
Freudian situation for kids to use in 
exploring their homosexuality when 
they’re young. Then supposedly, 
they’re supposed to leave it behind to 


grow up and use women and drink 
beer as all good straight men are sup¬ 
posed to do. 

“But if you look at the super-hero 
as a metaphor for homosexuality... if 
you were to pursue that line of think¬ 
ing, you would find many other 
similarities. A lot of the structure and 
the concept of the super-hero is 
similar and can be used as a metaphor 
for gay men, gay women, and the gay 
experience.” 

“There are characters and situations 
in nty mainstream comics work,” says 
Claremont, “which people have con¬ 
strued as being gay relationships. In 
that area, as we generally try to do 
with sex from a heterosexual side, we 
try to err on the side of subtlety and 
leave things as ambiguous as possible. 
Whether that will change is something 
I don’t know.” 

Claremont has dealt with the sub¬ 
ject of homosexuality in his Epic 
series The Black Dragon, as well as 
in his novel First Flight, yet his 
mainstream work is completely devoid 
of gay characters. “Trying to do a gay 
character in mainstream comics is 
where you run into industry corporate, 
and editorial policies that are outside 
the control of the individual writer. 

“You’d have to take it up with the 
Comics Code or Marvel or DC 
management/editorial to get a more 
precise reading on what is or is not 
acceptable. I would assume DC’s 
higher-priced format, like an Epic 
comic, would have a broader approach 
to this question. I’m not exactly sure 
about the mainstream books. I think 
the inclusion of a gay character would 
depend on the feelings or the pre¬ 
judices of the writers and the editors 
involved. John Byrne, to his credit, 
introduced a gay character in Super¬ 
man and tried to handle the situation 
with tact, restraint, and discretion. 


I think in that context, the possibility 
for gay characters may exist. Whether 
anyone is going to exploit it either 
subtly or not subtlety is another ques¬ 
tion. If The X-Men were my property, 
then I would feel considerably freer 
about what I could present and how 
I could present it. The Epic material 
is creator-owned, so I’ve done stuff 
there. To a certain extent regarding 
company-owned characters, the 
writer’s flings have to be subordinate 
to the company line, whatever that 
company line is. Under those circum¬ 
stances, all of us owe Marvel the first 
move in regards to gay characters.” 

INDEPENDENT 

SYMPATHIES 

In the gay culture, people who are 
heterosexual, but are understanding or 
helpful to the gay “cause” are called 
“straight sympathetics.” Given the 
seeming non-ability of most comics 
(and comic creators) to deal with the 
subject of homosexuality in a positive 
or non-judgmental light, any non- 
stereotyped or non-offensive view of 
a gay clWcter is welcomed with open 
arms. With the smaller and older 
audience range of most independent 
comic companies, a few writers and 
publishers have recently included gay 
characters or themes in their series. 

One of the first of these was Mark 
Evanier, who had two transvestite 
(men who dress as women, usually for 
theatrical purposes) characters in 
Crossfire (hi, 13). The background 
of one of the men was explored, 
including a poignant and moving 
examination of his feelings of aliena¬ 
tion in society, and his countering of 
it by performing as a transvestite 
Marilyn Monroe impersonator. His 
lover is also involved in the story, and 
although the hero. Jay Endicott is 


Subtlety of character? Maggie Sawyer’s lesbianism from Superman. Fear of clarity? 
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heterosexual, he (like Jon Sable) has 
no problem with these two men’s sex¬ 
ual preference. 

“I probably did not deal with gays 
as proportionately as I should have 
given the milieu of Crossfire” says 
Mark Evanier, “but I may just not 
have had anything to say about them. 
Some writers have no insights into gay 
characters, and therefore, nothing to 
say. Ordinarily, having nothing to say 
does not stop anyone in comics from 
saying it anyway. I think there are a 
lot of story ideas with gay characters 
that could be used, but I just don’t 
think that some people in comics have 
much to say on the matter.” 

“I think also there’s a danger with 
tokenism,” continues Evanier. “Com¬ 
ic books live on tokenism, and I am 
of the opinion that too often in the past 
we have gushed over mentions of 
things, as opposed to substantial deal¬ 
ings with them. There was a time 
when it somehow seemed courageous 
to see ‘Gee, there should not be pollu¬ 
tion.’ A lot of those stories said 
nothing more than that. They offered 
no insight into the human problems 
that cause pollution, or the mind sets 
that allow people to get away with it 
or not to d^ with it. I would be much 
more impressed with an anti-pollution 
comic if they dealt with the moral fell¬ 
ing of those that either commit acts 
of pollution, or those that turn their 


Lesbian President in Tim Truman’s Scout. 



backs to them. Summarily, I would be 
more impressed with a comic about 
gay rights that instead of merely ad¬ 
vocating that gays should have rights, 
dealt with the moral stance of those 
that do or do not crusade for them. 

“There’s also the human dilemma 
that gays present one with. Everyone 
who confronts homosexuality around 
them in their life in any way, shape, 
or form, has to look into themselves 
and decide what they really feel about 
it. Sometimes, what they decide is that 
ultimately it doesn’t really affect their 
life in any way, and it doesn’t matter 
what other people do. 

“Sometimes though, you have to 
admit that certain of your own pre¬ 
judices and certain of your own in¬ 
securities about your own sexuality 
and your own identity ate wrapped up 
in this problem. It is probably quite 
true that a lot of the problems gays 
suffer from with prejudice have 
nothing to do with the gtys, but have 
something to do with the insecurities 
of the ones doing the persecuting. I 
think there’s some interesting things 
to say about that in comics, because 
I think that one of the things comics 
sometimes do very well is deal with 
the black-and-white issues—to con¬ 
front them as comic book black-and- 
white issues and then introduce the 
shadings and other viewpoints. 1 have 
a fondness for those books that start 
out as good vs. evil, and by the time 
you’re done, you realize that there’s 
mote to the problem than just the guy 
in the black hat and the guy in the 
white hat. That’s not to say which side 
is wrong, just that it’s possible to see 
the man in the black hat’s side a little 
more along the way before you blast 
him out of existence.” 

But what about the prejudices of the 
company a writer or artist works for. 
What if that’s another obstacle to con¬ 
tend with? 

Contrary to what any other com¬ 
panies’ guidelines might be. Eclipse 
Comics wishes to make it clear that 
they have no guidelines about gays in 
their comics. When asked about that, 
cat yronwode laughed and said 
“That’s one of the funniest things I’ve 
ever heard. That’s a hysterical ques¬ 
tion! If I didn’t know through hears^ 
that Marvel had had a policy about 
that, I would be insulted by being ask¬ 
ed. No, we don’t have any policies on 
gays in our comics, nor do we have 
a policy on how many gays we will 
hire as staff members or freelancers! 
We have mote comics coming up with 
gays in them. I have this theory that 
about ten per cent of our comic 
characters ate gay, but you just don’t 
know it because you don’t see who 
th^ go to bed with. That’s the way 
it is in teal life, and that’s the wsy it 
is in the Eclipse Universe.” 


In another independent series, the 
popular Scout, creator/writer/artist 
Tim Truman has included not only an 
obvious lesbian liason between the 
President of the United States, Laura 
Carver, and her aide Rosa Winter, but 
an unsuspected gay character as one 
of the book’s other lead characters. 

“I have no problem with portraying 
homosexuals in comics, nor in seeing 
the portrayal of homosexuals in com¬ 
ics,” says Truman, “as long as it is 
done well. I don’t mind the subject of 
the homosexual lifestyle being dealt 
with in comics—I have no qualms in 
that direction at all. Where I see the 
problems are in the ways the relation¬ 
ships are shown. Healthy heterosex¬ 
ual relationships ate needed. Healthy 
gay relationships are needed. Just 
realistic relationships ate needed in 
comics. I’m alarmed at the small 
number of healthy relationships in 
comics. I don’t think that there ate that 
many good attitudes about sex of any 
kind. There seems to be a lot of 
adolescent fentasies. Most creators are 
male, and we’re basically writing and 
drawing the stuff we used to play in 
our back yards when we were kids.” 

“In Scout, when I had the relation¬ 
ship between Rosa and Laura, I had 
to really stop and think about what I 
was doing,” continues Truman. “I 
almost didn’t do it because—and this 
is by my own admission—I thought I 
might be fostering a male suspicion 
that when two women are seen as 
veiy, vety good friends, that they may 
be lesbian. I didn’t know if I v/as 
fostering that impression or not, but 
the relationship seemed to fit the story, 
and it opened up a lot of Rosa’s 
character.” 

Although initially not wanting the 
feet brought out in the article, Truman 
relented to providing the revelation 
that Avner Clansman, one of the main 
supporting characters of Scout, was 
gay as well. “It’s something that’s 
been in my mind, and I’ve used it to 
pattern and gauge his relationships, 
but I’ve never brought it out in the 
story. He’s not at all a stereotype. I 
was very careful to make him just a 
regular person. Perhaps it is a bit of 
a cop-out to say that he’s there, and 
never reveal it. The story has never 
come up in which it would be ap¬ 
propriate to express his homosexuali¬ 
ty. I don’t really have that many ex¬ 
pressions of heterosexuality in Scout 
either; there’s repressed sexual aspects 
all through it. I use that to kind of 
define the characters. In the new 
series. Scout: Hitr Shaman, I plan to 
deal with the sexuality a bit more.” 

Truman’s sometimes collaborator, 
writer John Ostrander, recently in¬ 
cluded the hilarious Suu from Xoo, 
one member of the tribe of the gay 
barbarians, in his Hotspur mini-series. 
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Making a person’s homosexuality part of the storyline. John Ostrander’s Grimjack #41. 


Suu was somewhat stereotyped in his 
speech patterns and some actions, but 
he looked just like Conan, and was the 
best fighter of the whole book. In 
Grimjack, Ostrander has written in 
several gay characters, including a 
homosexual lion named Leon 
Gregory, as well as a bisexual woman 
and a transsexual man. 

“I regard myself as a serious writer, 
in a medium with a funny name: com¬ 
ic books,” says Ostrander. “As such, 
1 regard all of life as feir game in terms 
of writing about it. Therefore, I be¬ 
ing able to portray a character who is 
gay when the story calls for it, is a 
right I try to hold onto.” 

“1 do feel there should be more gay 
characters,” Ostrander continues, “but 
I also think there should be more 
female characters and more black 
characters. Any minority in general is 
not very well treated or represented 
in comics.” Speaking about the gay 
characters he’s written, Ostrander ad¬ 
mits that he tries to vary their “type,” 
just as he does with his “straight” 
characters. “Leon Gregory was 
basically a Tennessee Williams type, 
while Suu from Xoo was fun to write 
in that it plays with the stereotypes. 
As a writer, I think I have yet to write 
a terrific female character or a good 
gay character. I’m nowhere near the 
kind of writer that I want to be, and 
these are some areas where 
characterizations can be improved on 
and exploited. I see a whole spectrum 
of stuff that I don’t do well, of which 
gay characters are a part of.” 

“Comic books deal in stereotypes, 
so I have no problem with putting a 
character in a book, and saying ‘okay, 
he’s the gay one,’ ” reveals Ostrander. 
“I think that unless you make that 
decision, you run around saying 
“Well, some of my characters are gay, 
it just isn’t pertinent to the storyline.’ 
Well, okay. But then they’re not real¬ 
ly gay, are they? 

“If you are gay, it has something to 
do with your lifestyle. It impacts you 
socially, politically, and every which 
way. It is a part of your life, and to 
not deal with it in any aspect is a pro¬ 
blem. If a writer hasn’t dealt with it, 
then that’s the problem—they haven’t 
dealt with what it means that that 
character is gay. 

“If I create a character who is gay 
though, then I have to deal with the 
problem of ‘do I make him a hero, a 
villain, or what?’ Since there are so 
few gay characters in comics period, 
you deal with a chance of really 
offending a lot of people needlessly. 

I don’t care about offending the homo¬ 
phobes, any more than I care about 
offending the racists or the sexists. I’ve 
got gay friends though, and if I create 
a gay character that offends them, that 
would upset me.” 


Other writers have dabbled their 
feet into the waters of gay characters. 
At one time, gay references were made 
in Concrete, Elemental, Icon Devil, 
and the Fortune’s Friends graphic 
novel from Starblaze. This latter book 
was the first time a gay character was 
the main character of a book. 
Although he was portr^ed well, he 
still smacked a little of stereotyping. 
He had your typical feminine charact¬ 
eristics, talk^ using feminine pro¬ 
nouns, wore tight clothing and had 
long blond hair, although the latter is 
a recognized trait of most characters 
drawn by Colleen Doran. 

A popular artist who is gay talks 
about Concrete. “I get so angry when 
I see some of the depictions of gays 
in comics. The only creator that I 
know that handles the subject with any 
amount of sensitivity is Paul Chad¬ 
wick in Concrete. He’s straight, but 
for some reason he’s very senstitive 
to it. It’s not like he’s being a sissy 
about it. He’s treating it in a very 
human way. A couple of issues ago he 
made an AIDS joke, and it was fun¬ 
ny, and it wasn’t oflensive. It was very 
tastefully done, and it was pointed; it 
had a message behind it. 'That’s very 
unusual.” 


Regular gay characters (or bisexual 
characters) have been introduced in 
Love & Rockets and Omaha The Cat 
Dancer, both critically acclaimed 
comic series. In fact, both of the 
regular series that run in Love & 
Rockets have dealt with homosexual 
themes among not only secondary 
characters but among the lead 
characters as well. Jaime Hernandez’s 
Maggie and Hopey characters have 
long been intimate, although Hopey 
is the only one of the pair who has 
been identified as lesbian. Maggie 
seems somewhere in a confused realm 
of sexuality; she is happy to be bisex¬ 
ual as she searches for the love, caring 
and physical affection she craves. 

In Gilbert Hernandez’s Heartbreak 
Soup stories set in Palomar, lesbian¬ 
ism has also been dealt with (especial¬ 
ly in his “Human Disastrophism” 
stories in 21-25), as two of the cast 
members turn out to be lesbians, 
although each is comfortable with 
their lesbianism to a differing degree. 
Gilbert has also recently (#79) done 
a story centering on one of his Heart¬ 
break Soup characters named Israel, 
a man who is a high-priced gigolo to 
whomever will pay, be they male or 
female. Although he seems to enjoy 
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women more, in one scene he goes 
voluntarily into a male strip bar to 
watch the dancers. The reader is left 
with the picture of a very sad man, 
however, who is not happy with 
money, sex or ptower. Gs^, bisexual, 
or straight, Israel is not an emotional¬ 
ly stable person. 

“I like the ambiguity that goes on 
in Love & Rockets” says a gay art 
director, “because thqf’re saying 
‘Look, hip people have unusual life¬ 
styles, yet they’re normal. I really 
wish there was some acceptance 
though of the gay lifestyle. I firmly 
believe there isn’t, and won’t be for 
a long time, just because of the nature 
of the industry.” 

Although gayness has been dealt 
with in a refreshingly honest and can¬ 
did manner, in Love dt Rockets, male 
gays are almost completely excluded. 
The one major male character, Israel, 
seems at odds with everything about 
himself—not just his homosexuality. 
Still, despite what some see as their 
shortcomings in some gay areas, the 
Hernandez Brothers have indeed 
shown an acceptance towards others’ 
life styles. For seemingly complete 
acceptance of differing lifestyles, 
though, one need look no further than 
Reed Waller and Kate Worley’s 
Omaha the Cat Dancer. 

In Omaha’s first issue, Omaha and 
JoAnn engage in a bisexual frolic, later 
to be joined by Omaha’s boyfriend 
Chuck for a menage a trois. Over the 
course of the next few issues, one of 
JoAnn’s best San Franciscan friends, 
Rob, is introduced, and his gayness is 
handled in an open, enlightened 
fashion in probably the most 
enlightened scene in comics to date 
(#4). A frank discussion of Rob’s 
“lover” and his work in Gay Pride 


male-to-male sex scene in an over¬ 
ground comic (47). 

Waller and Worley’s gay sex scene 
caused some controversy in the letters 
column. One reader intimated that 
although he had at first been 
disgusted, after reading the story and 
looking at the scene in context, those 
feelings left him. By portraying the 
scene as being just as natural and 
human as any of the straight sex 
scenes. Waller and Worley had helped 
break down another wall of prejudice. 

What is perhaps most unfortunate 
about the depiction in Love & Rockets 
and Omaha is that both books 
(especially Omaha) are intended and 
labelled “For Mature Readers”, and 
thus reach a much smaller audience. 
Both have also recently been targeted 
ly the next wave of censors, both in 
America and^Canada. Nevertheless, 
some “mature readers” can benefit 
from the positive depiction of g^s in 
both Love & Rockets and Omaha, as 
the creators seem to oe seeking the 
breakdown of the idiotic social bar¬ 
riers that have been thrown up to ward 
off the evil thoughts of homosexuality. 

Not all is quite so rosy in “Comic 
Book Balylon.” Instead of using their 
talents and relative freedom in the 
medium to use good examples of gay 
characters, many writers have used 
their books as a podium for espous¬ 
ing seemingly negative, and in some 
cases, violent attitudes toward gays. 

THE MS. TREE 
OF HOMOPHOBIA 

One writer, in particular, has been 
accused of being bent on portraying 
gays in as negative a light as Jim 
Shooter had in his Hulk book: Max 
Allan Collins. 


Collins had introduced a storyline 
in Ms. Tree (his hard-boiled detective 
series), in which her son was kidnap 
ped a child-molesting gay janitor. 
At the end of the story, after “Billy 
Bob” has been captured and her son 
rescued, Ms. Tree walks into the shed 
where Billy Bob is unconscious, 
appears to kill him, and walks out, 
saying “He’s all better now.” 

“I never characterized Billy Bob as 
gay per se,” says Collins, although he 
ff^ly admits that he based the 
character on John Wayne Gacy, who 
was usually characterized as gay. 
“When Ms. Tree is investigating the 
case, a college kid refers to Billy Bob 
as gay in a disparaging manner. I think 
it’s important that people understand 
that the language of the characters in 
the story is chosen ty the author to 
reflect that character’s personality and 
worldview, not necessarily the world¬ 
view of the author. If one character 
calls another character a dyke or a 
nigger, that is not Max Allan Collins 
so designating those characters, it's 
another character in the story show¬ 
ing their sometimes offensive point of 
view. I think Billy Bob’s sexuality was 
beside the point. He was a child 
molester, and I think that goes beyond 
sexual preference into a whole other 
noxious realm. It never occurred to 
me that people would take that as an 
anti-gay statement. He is “gay” 
because that’s what the story requir^. 
If Ms. Tree’s child had been a little 
girl, and as a child molester we call¬ 
ed him straight, wouldn’t he have been 
a much better role model for us all? 
He’s a sex criminal. Once you cross 
that line, what’s the difference 
whether he’s straight or gay?” 

Collins continues, “I’m pretty sym¬ 
pathetic to minorities who are con¬ 
stantly depicted in a bad way, but that 
doesn’t preclude me from sometimes 
dealing with minorities in a negative 
way. The cast of Ms. Tree is not real¬ 
ly a very W.A.S.P.y (White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant) group. There’s no 
reason one of the cast couldn’t be gay, 
but there’s no reason one should be. 
That’s fighting with ‘isms.’ If 1 create 
a black character just to create a black 
character, that’s the kind of racism that 
I find offensive. If the person in the 
context of the story ought to be Black, 
I will make that person Black or 
whatever. To engage in tokenism is 
something I find offensive as an ar¬ 
tist.” When it was brought up that it 
is just as much tokenism to completely 
exclude gay characters and treat all the 
book’s cast as heterosexual, Collins 
agreed. “Who’s to say that some of the 
Ms. Tree cast aren’t gay? We haven’t 
seen some of them with a boyfriend 
or girlfriend. What's the difference? 
If their sexuality doesn’t have a story 
bearing, what’s the difference?” 
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From Gilbert Hernandez’s "Human Diastrophism” in Love & Rockets #23—characters “comfortable with their lesbianism to a 
differing degree." 


creator Howard Cruse explains 
what the difference is, and what made 
Collin’s work so offensive and 
dangerous for many. “When I saw the 
sequence in Afs. Tree in which it was 
clearly implied that Ms. Tree had ex¬ 
ecuted Billy Bob, the homosexual 
child molester and child murderer, 1 
was so shocked. It was particularly 
painful in a series of which I basical¬ 
ly respect the craft. Max Collins is an 
excellent storyteller, and Ms. Tree is 
an interesting character. I felt glad that 
there was a lot of discussion about the 
Billy Bob sequence in the letters col¬ 
umn of Ms. Tree. I thought about 
writing a letter, but it would have re¬ 
quired so much energy to try to con¬ 
vey the subtleties involved in why I 
thought that was an extremely destruc¬ 
tive thing to do. I didn’t have the time 
and energy to put into it, so I just had 
to sit on the sidelines and watch other 
people comment on it. Happily, a lot 
of people did object. However, other 
people would write in presenting 
points of view that they had no 
understanding what threats gty people 
live under from people who actually 
believe that the average gay person is 
likely to molest a child. They did not 
understand that gay people are 
murdered, frequently by people who 
pay no penalty for murdering them 
because of this notion that they are 
likely to molest children. For Collins 
to say it was simply a plot device and 
we aren’t supposed to approve of 
everything Ms. Tree does is not tak¬ 
ing into account that real damage can 
be done the perpetration of 
stereotypes. Real lives can be lost, and 
real people can be beaten up by 
homophobes.” 

“That’s true, and that’s unfor¬ 
tunate,” s^s Collins, “but as I’ve said 
before, I am not in the business of be¬ 
ing lair to all people and all groups. 
1 am in the business of telling stories, 
and I’m in the business of being 
faithful to the integrity of the story 
itself and doing what is necessary for 
that story to fulfill its promise. I learn¬ 


ed a long time ago that if I wrote 
stories worrying about what people 
might think, then I would be so 
hamstrung that I wouldn’t be able to 
create at all. These are stories here to 
challenge or make you think or enter¬ 
tain. They are not meant to do 
anything else. They’re not essays, 
they’re not journalism, they’re yams. 
The story had its genesis in trying to 
figure out what would happen if Ms. 
Tree met John Wayne Gacy. That’s 
who Billy Bob was patterned after, 
and Gacy was a molester of boys. 1 am 
giving the readers a catharsis here; a 
simple answer to a complex issue.” 

Collins feels he’s an “equal oppor¬ 
tunity offender. We offend just about 
everybody sooner or later. I don’t 
think the world as portrayed in Ms. 
Tree is a rosy one. I’m kind of a nasty 
writer. I do give you that catharsis, but 
I make you pay for it later. We show 
in Ms. Tree how her actions bring her 
bad karma. She has a terrible life. 
There’s a complicated residue that she 
must endure because of the simple 
solutions her nine millimeters gives 
to complicated questions. There are 
some layers in what we’re trying to 
do.” 

Ms. Tree immediately began receiv¬ 
ing volumes of negative mail about the 
story, some contending that Collins 
had mistreated gay characters, and 
others contending that Ms. Tree had 
shown an even colder side to herself 
than usual, solely because the man 
had been gay. Collins maintains that 
“you don’t see Ms. Tree kill him. That 
was left offstage and ambiguous. I left 
it up to the readers to decide.” The 
facts were also brought up again that 
almost 90 per cent of child molesters 
are heterosexual (“straight”), and are 
usually members of the family or im¬ 
mediate circle of family friends. On¬ 
ly a very small percentage of child 
molesters are g^, and most often, th^ 
fall into the p^erast category (sex 
with ages 13-18, or “above puberty but 
still underage”), rather than the 
pedophile category (sex with mainly 


small children). Interestingly enough, 
John Wayne Gacy, the pederast which 
Collins based Billy Bob on, was ad¬ 
mittedly “not gay,” and actually 
diagnosed by psychologists and 
psychiatrists as “not gay.” Married at 
least twice, Gacy’s sicknesses were 
related to other things, not his inherent 
“gayness.” 

Collins, swamped under the 
n^ative mail, could only react by s^- 
ing that it was “just a story”, and that 
yes indeed, there are child molesters 
out there who are gay, and he just hap¬ 
pened to use one. He hadn’t meant aiiy 
harm by the story to the gay cause, 
even though he did not agree with the 
idea of homosexuality. “In discussing 
the semantics of whedier or not homo¬ 
sexuality was ‘natural,’” stys Collins, 
“1 took the position that I didn’t think 
it was natural. The primary function 
of sexuality is childbearing, and 
obviously homosexuality does not 
lead to the continuation of the species. 
I did not impart a moral judgement 
though. 1 didn’t say it was morally 
wrong, I just don’t think that’s how 
you make babies. I don’t think it’s 
morally wrong, but I also don’t think 
that someone else’s sexuality is any of 
my business. Really, the only person 
whose sexuality I’m concerned about 
besides myself, is my wife. Everybody 
else is pretty much on their own.” By 
extrapolation of his statement above, 
however, Collins decrees that a cou¬ 
ple should only engage in sex to “con¬ 
tinue the species” or “make babies.” 
Heaven forbid one should engage in 
sex to express love or to have fiin! 

“Collins stated that although he sup¬ 
ported civil rights for gay people,” 
says Howard Cruse, “for which I 
thank him, he still thought homosex¬ 
uality was unnatural. I do not feel that 
there is any intellectually honest basis 
for that proposition. It all comes from 
suppositions about what is natural, 
that cannot be objectively 
demonstrated. A certain proportion of 
the population of the world, for as 
long as we know about human 
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civilization, has been gay or has 
erotically expressed affection towards 
their own gender. Basically, homosex¬ 
ual sex has been a part of the world 
throughout time, and while you can 
point to things in The Bible about it, 
you cannot point to things 
objectively—or things apart from a 
religious outlook that is by no mean 
universally shared—that prove that it 
is not just a variation, just as many 
other things in nature are varied. 
Some people are blonds, some peo¬ 
ple are brunettes, some people are tall, 
some people are short, some people 
are gay, some people are not gay. I 
quarrel with Collins on that, and I 
question the practice of perpetuating 
hurtful bigotry.” 

By his comments in the letter col¬ 
umn, readers were led to expect that 
a new gay character would be in¬ 
troduced Collins, one which would 
be a counter-balance to the negative 
Billy Bob character. 

Not so. 

Less than ten issues later (Ms. Tree 
#24,25), before the letters column 
controversy had even died down, Col¬ 
lins had Ms. Tree go to prison, “so 
that he could put down lesbians as 
well as gay men,” says one anonymous 
gay writer. In prison, Ms. Tree came 
up against Eddy, the “prison dyke,” 
who was more manly than probably 
any character Collins had had in the 
strip so fer. For the two issues she ap¬ 
peared in, Eddy proved to be just as 
offensive a character as Billy Bob had 
been. “After all the furor over Billy 
Bob,” says Howard Cruse, “I was sur¬ 
prised that Collins would not have 
treaded more gingerly in introducing 
yet another stereotype. If he really 
wanted to present a lesbian character, 
maybe he should get to know some 
lesbians. If he knows any, there’s cer¬ 


tainly no evidence of it in a character 
like that.” 

“Eddy the prison dyke was pur¬ 
posely stereotypical,” says Collins, 
“but when the whole story shakes 
down, it’s a sympathetic portrayal of 
her. She is seen not to be that bad a 
person in her world. She and Ms. Tree 
come to terms. There is no judgment 
from Ms. Tree about her. She is 
stereotypical, but if someone wants to 
aigue that you wouldn’t find a lesbian 
in a women’s prison facility, I would 
find that an interesting proposition. 
Eddy is not the only lesbian character 
in prison, you say that they’re 
negative, but I think they’re sym¬ 
pathetic. The little girl who is in the 
cell next to Ms. Tree is obviously in¬ 
terested in her, yet Ms. Tree turns her 
down in a gentle and non-judgmental 
fashion. You didn’t mention that, you 
mentioned the obvious.” 

Once again Collins fought off 
negative letters, and Ms. Tree readers 
are still waiting for an evenly handl¬ 
ed, if not sympathetic gay character 
from Collins’ pen. ‘“niat will pro¬ 
bably still happen. I don’t set out to 
say ‘Now it’s time to do my token 
positive gay character. I don’t create 
that way. When the time comes 
because of the needs of the story, that 
will happen. I don’t feel the need to 
do it now, just to balance the scales. 
I think the scales will balance 
themselves over the course of time. 
I’m not grinding an axe. I have been 
thinking about doing a story about 
AIDS if I can figure out a way to do 
it that’s not trendy. It probably will 
touch on homosexuality, and it will 
probably be a sympathetic portrayal.” 
Collins also notes that he has had 
several non-judgmental views of gays 
in his crime fiction novels, “although 
I don’t know if I’d go so far as to say 


they’re positive depictions. It’s ob¬ 
vious, that since gays are in the 
minority, it’s going to look worse 
when I do a story with gays in a 
negative light. At the same time. I’m 
not depicting heterosexuality in any 
more of a favorable light than 1 pic¬ 
ture homosexuality. The world I deal 
with is a sad and a bleak one. The way 
sexuality has been handled in Ms. Tree 
is usually against a backdrop of 
betrayal and unhappiness. There are 
no positive heterosexual role models 
either.” 

“1 hate to s^ this, because it makes 
me sound pompous and will probably 
come back to haunt me,” s^ Collins, 
“but I have to be true to my artistic 
vision. My artistic vision may be in¬ 
herently homophobic—I don’t think it 
is. But even if it were, I would have 
no choice. The artists that are at all 
serious about their work are compell¬ 
ed to write about certain things in a 
certain manner. It is not an intellec¬ 
tual response, that isn’t what art is.” 

A famous gay comic artist responds 
to Collins’s assertions. “The fact that 
Max Allan Collins can defend his 
stereotyping of gay characters ty s^- 
ing ‘Oh, this is a plot device, or 
whatever rationale or excuse he uses, 
does not mean, in and of itself, that 
he is not homophobic, or that what 
he’s doing is not homophobic. We can 
portray Black people in a stereotyped 
way and say ‘Oh, we’re just doing this 
because we want to further the plot.’ 
The point is that he has not yet done 
a g^ character that is not a stereotype 
and that is not offensive. Let’s see him 
write a healthy gay individual. 
Whether he himself is homophobic or 
not, I don’t know. To pursue and con¬ 
tinue to write gay people in a 
homophobic way, regardless of plot 
furtherance or characterization, is a 


Implying “faggots” kidnap little boys and do “terrible things,” from Collins and Beatty's Ms. Tree #17; later she shoots Billy Bob. 
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moral issue. There is no room for 
gradation in morality. It either is 
homophobic, of it isn’t. What people 
like Collins need to do is rethink their 
position. Give us a good gay 
character. Show us they have some 
thinking that is not stereotyped and 
hurtful.” 

Collins did not remain alone in his 
promotion of a seemingly 
homophobic attitude. Writer Chuck 
Dixon was responsible for three 
stories of his own which stripped aw^ 
what seemed to be a negative view on 
homosexuality. First having a 
character brutally kill a gay man in 
Evangeline, Dixon then had different 
characters make disparaging remarks 
about gays in both Airboy and Strike! 
Paradoxically, Dixon’s ptersonal at¬ 
titudes seemed fairly accepting of 

“There are a lot of controversial 
subjects that aren’t handled well in 
comics,” says Chuck Dixon. “Gays 
are Just one segment of a long list. 1 
felt that the gay man in Evangeline was 
a very sympathetic character. What I 
was doing was building up a hatred 
for the villain, and there was a 
character he was menacing who was 
a little bit out of the ordinary. The 
villain was basically using the gay 
man’s homosexuality to shame him. 
That was to show how insidious the 
villain was. I just saw the gay man as 
a character. I wasn’t trying to make a 
statement or anything. I thought the 
character was pretty honestly por¬ 
trayed. I guess the other two 
references were just done for a quick 
laugh, and I don’t know how to de¬ 
fend that. That is the characters talk¬ 
ing also. I don’t write my own point 
of view into very much of my stuff. 
My chararacters don’t all speak for 
me. I write some characters that are 
pretty much assholes. Skywolf or Air- 
boy probably speak the most for me.” 

Dixon does find that he has not real¬ 
ly tried to seriously approach the sub¬ 
ject of gays, except in an upcoming 
crime novella for Eclipse. “One of the 
main guys is, I think, a pretty sym¬ 
pathetic treatment of a gay character. 
His gay ness is a main part of the story, 
and he’s the tough guy. He’s the tough, 
cool, cold-hearted killer. I like writing 
against type.” 

“If I was writing more subjects for 
adult readership like the crime novel. 
I’d handle this subject more. I don’t 
see where this has a place in Conan, 
for instance. If I did it, it would be 
just to do it. It would not be an in¬ 
tegral or natural part of the story. If 
I thought of a story and that was part 
of it. I’d do it, but I would not just in¬ 
clude a gay character to be doing it. 
I certainly wouldn’t work to exclude 
gays in comics. They’re a part of life.” 

“I think comics have a double stan¬ 


dard about offending everybody,” adds 
Dixon. “ThQ' don’t want to offend the 
Moral Majority or the Bible Belt, or 
whoever they think they’re goii^ to of¬ 
fend. They think the subject of 
homosexuality would ring tells all 
over the countiy. Th^’ll go up against 
the Comics Code on a drug abuse 
story because it’s pretty hard to find 
somebody who is anti-drug abuse to 
go up against the stofy. Homosexuali¬ 
ty just seems to be the subject that we 
may not be ready to approach yet. 
There are a lot of writers out there 
who I’d be afraid to see touch the sub¬ 
ject. If we remember the embarrass¬ 
ing attempts at relevancy in the 
sixties—the stories with Blacks; some 
of that stuff you just want to turn your 
head away because it was such a ham¬ 
handed approach. It showed such a 
lack of understanding. It was just 
literal knee-jerk reactions to the racial 
tensions in the country at the time. I 
really wouldn’t want a wave of that 
toward gays now, because that could 
be just as damaging.” 

SOMEWHAT 

HOMOPHOBIC? 

Writer Mike Baron has included gay 
scenes in several of his comic series, 
and has been the center of a 
heterosexual AIDS controversy in the 
pages of The flash letter column since 
he began work on that series last year. 
In Nexus, Sundra Peale had a lesbian 
affair with Jil, while in another issue, 
Nexus, disguised as “Lance,” admits 
to being homosexual to get away from 
a woman’s sexual advances. In Sonic 
Disrupters, Baron has tossed out 
several gay references, topping them 
off with a gay sex scene between a 
tele-evangelist and one of his young 
male followers (ala Jim Bakker). 

In contacting Baron for this article. 


I tactfully asked that since he seem¬ 
ed so at ease with the subject of homo¬ 
sexuality, if he was sympathetic to the 
gay cause, or possibly gay himself. 
“No I’m not,” he answered. “As a 
matter of fact. I’m somewhat homo- 
phobic.” Baron went on to explain 
that although he couldn’t identify with 
or completely understand the reasons 
behind a same-sex preference, he still 
realized that gays were a legitimate 
part of humanity. In writing sym¬ 
pathetic gay characters or scenes, 
Baron feels that he is attempting to 
overcome his prejudice, and possibly 
help others to do the same. Such 
attempts are commendable, and show 
a deeper compassion for gays than 
that shown by many “non¬ 
homophobic” writers who have never 
included gay characters in their 
scripts. 

Other creators whose works have 
tread the line between negative and 
positive depictions of gays include 
Steve Moncuse, who (in Fish Police 
#10) had Inspector Gill questioned 
about his sexual preference. Although 
Gill reacts negatively to the question, 
the man asking seems ambivalent to 
his answer. To him it doesn’t matter 
if Gill is gay or not—it’s just a facet 
of his life. 

A similar attitude is adopted by 
Boris The Bear, when G.I. Joseph 
seeks his help in escaping from the 
Army (Boris #9,10). AU Joseph wants 
to do is wear aprons, cook, clean, and 
wallpaper—in effect, Joseph wants to 
be Donna Reed (the stereotypical 
housewife). Although Boris accepts 
Joseph’s views as okay, the reader is 
left with the feeling that writer Steve 
Mattsson is vigorously ridiculing the 
character all through the story. 

Another creator, Mark Wayne Har¬ 
ris, recently did a one-shot book for 
Blackthome called Danse. In the 


The “purposely stereotypical," according to Collins, prison lesbian from Ms. Tree #24. 
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A lesbian affair between Sundra and Jil in Nexus #10: Mike Baron recognizing gays as a legitimate part of society—art by Rude. 


editorial, Harris gave a very patroniz- also in the real world. “This reflects comics is probably just an extension 
ing view of lesbianism, citing his a patriarchal society,” says John of that.” 

reason for the story as being a Ostrander. “Lesbianism, although “I think there’s a strange notion 
Donahue (or some such show) epi- still discouraged, is still marginally that some comics seem to have,” says 
sode on which they had gay couples, better than (adopts a dopey voice) Mark Evanier, “that the only friend- 
Harris himself, being ignorant that ‘your two guys doin’ it.’” ship two women can have is a lesbian 

gays could even have satisfying love “Lesbians are more acceptable in one. Those kind of female relation- 
relationships, then decided to write a mainstream literature, and even soft ships which have been depicted in a 
comic about lesbian lovers. Danse pom,” says Tim Truman. “You few books may be consistent with 
came off as fairly patronizing, and know, every other issue of Playboy someone’s observations of the world, 
skewed in its acceptance of gayness or Penthouse has a lesbian love scene but they’re quite far from mine. I find 
as a legitimate lifestyle. Although the in it, and it’s something that alleged- that a vei^ phony depiction of both 
lesbians are happy, the ex-husband of ly titillates males. 1 think male female frienships and lesbian friend- 
one of them is thoroughly revolted by voyeurism takes hold. ’ ’ ships. I’d be interested to find out how 

their relationship, and attempts to kill Marv Wolfman agrees, and adds the women feel about that.” 
both of them. that “in America, women tend to A gay editor feels that lesbians are 

Harris, who is (or was) have a different view. Women can more acceptable because “most com- 
self-professedly revolted by homosex- dance together or hug or kiss. For me ic readers are male. Since they’re 
uality, allows his anitudes to glare to do that is unacceptable in America, either straight males, gay males, or 
through like a beacon. While some Overseas two men will kiss each other males undecided—or worrying about 
may conunend him for attempting to upon meeting.” it—they don’t want to have to deal 

broaden his readers’ minds, others “There’s a lesbian scene in with the issue of male gays. If lesbians 
have criticized him for reinforcing Camelot 3000, which was handled are portrayed, it’s a different gender 
stereotypes and negative attitudes with a lot of style and class,” says and it takes away all the deep-rooted 
towards gays and lesbians. MikeGrell, “and I really want to give fears and all the problems for the 

Interestingly enough, as shown by Mike (Barr) credit for that. I wish I majority of the comic reading audi- 
Danje and many other examples, the had written it. Over the years, les- ence.” 
number of lesbians in comics is bians have been—in all forms of 

substantially higher than the amount entertainment—more acceptable to the NEXT ISSUE: PART II—How are 
of gay men in comics, showing public than male gays, things around the offices of the other 
perhaps a favoritism or acceptance of because... Actually, that’s a stupid member of the big two: DC Does a 
lesbian relationships. But are lesbians conjunction to use, ‘because. ’ 1 don’t gay character come along once in a 
more acceptable in comics? know ‘because.’ People in society are Millennium or are they all over the 

just not as offended by two women place, but handled poorly? More 
TWn WrtMirNJ ANJTl A RlTl demonstrating affection. Maybe it’s insights from Marv Wolfman, Mike 
IVtyj a DILU because men just aren’t supposed to GreU, Mike Baton, Timothy Truman, 

do it anyway. To find two men doing John Ostrander, and a bit of con- 
Almost everyone interviewed felt that that is just that much more alien to troversy between Steve Englehartand 
lesbians were seen as much more the everyday expectations of soci- Andy Heifer. Be here and bring the 
acceptable, not only in comics, but ety. The acceptance of lesbians in kids. They need to know. 
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THE FANS HAVE SPOKEN: 


ZEN #1 
“Jewel of 
Forgetfulness” 
First Printing 
Sold Out. 
Second printing 
available 
February, 1988 


ZEN #2 
“Down to 
Earth” 
First Printing 
Sold Out. 
Second printing 
available 
March, 1988 


-nnvng Available , 


A HIT! 


“ZEN is the most original and Instructive 
comic-book I have ever had the pleasure 
of reading!” 

M. Bloom 

Boca Raton, Florida 

“Steve and Dan, you have created a 
masterpiece.” 

Mikkal 

Las Vegas, Nevada 

“ZEN is the best comic-book I’ve ever 
read — it made time stand still for me.” 

Sean Berube 
Lisbon, Maine 

“A sheer delight! ZEN trandscends the comic 
medium and deserves to be a 
full-fledged pop culture star!” 

M. Newman 
San Francisco 
California 


ZEN IS 


ORDER ALL THREE ISSUES THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! OR CONTACT: 
ZEN COMICS, 42 SHEPLEY STREET, AUBURN, MAINE 04210 
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I n the 23rd Century, Earthmen fight the alien Krool, for possession of 
of the planet Ararat. The battles don’t take place in gleaming star- 
ships with shirt-sleeve soldiers, but across the face of the planet by 
humans unprepared for the horrors of war made new by alien minds. 
The one rule to live and especially die by is; “Don’t let the Krool take 
you prisoner!” They enjoy hearing the screams of captured soldiers, 
and take absolute delight in experimenting with them ’til they die. Nice 
guys. But there is one thing the Krool fear—and that’s... 

Bad Company 

A new series by Pete Milligan, 

Brett Ewins and Jim McCarthy 

Bad Company is a collection of renegade humans, many disfigured and 
mutated by the Krool. Led by their relentless commander Kano, this unit 
from Hell goes behind enemy lines and attacks the Krool with insane 
ferocity, giving the aliens a taste of their own terror! Even fellow Earth 
soldiers are nervous when Bad Company rolls by for supplies. What 
can you say about a platoon whose motto is, “Have a Nice Death!” 
Bad Company — Roll Call 

Kano—The leader of the company. A man with a single mission in life- 
kill as many Krool as he can before they finish killing him. A victim of 
Krool torture, his skull was sliced opened and strapped back shut. Kano 
has a slight attitude problem! 

Wallbanger-All-purpose battle-droid, serving as company cook and 
deadly enforcer. 

Flytrap—His arm was lost in a Krool campaign, so he had an Ararat 
tn plant grafted on in its place. It makes sense—if you’re a lunatic! 

^ Dogbrain—The Krool wanted to see what would happen if they placed 


the brain of a rabid dog in the skull of a man. They got Dogbrain—and 
they didn’t want him! 

Mad Tommy—A 23rd Century soldier convinced he’s fighting a 20th 
Century war. “Time to put this blighter Hitler in his place, eh wot?” 

Low on manpower, it’s a raw and very reluctant Danny Franks who 
is “volunteered” into Bad Company. It’s through his eyes we see the 
horrors of: 

War Zombies—Dead Comrades that rise from the ground, controlled 
by the Krool and commanded to fight their fellow humans. 

The Golgatha Plains—An area on the planet Ararat that no sane human 
dare go. It senses your worst fears, and feeds on them. 

The Skull Possee—Another rogue band of humans, only these men 
are out for themselves! They’ll kill anyone or anything that gets in their 
way! 

As time passes, Franks will learn what it takes to stay alive while kill¬ 
ing the Krool, as well as the true origin of Kano, and what he hides so 
jealously inside “The Black Box.” 

Bad Company 

New from Quality Comics, by Pete Milligan, Brett Ewins and Jim McCar¬ 
thy. Issue number one on sale September 15th. 32 pages in full-color, 
available monthly. $1.50 US - $1.95 Canada - 70p UK. 

The Creators 

PETE MILLIGAN— Long-time contributor to the British 2000 A.D. 
weeklies, he has worked in the States for Eclipse Comics, creating 
Johnny Nemo and Strange Days. Currently working on a novel and 
several film projects, Milligan wanted to bring to Bad Company a feel¬ 
ing of real terror. He accomplished this by combining the popular forms 
of science fiction, horror, and war. The resulting multi-layered storyline 
is riveting, ironic, and filled with black humor. 

BRETT EWINS— Alreadly a top-flight illustrator on Judge Dredd, Rogue 
Trooper, and Judge Anderson, Ewins shared writer Milligan’s interest in 
new characters and stories, having successfully co-created with Pete 
before on Johnny Nemo and Strange Days. Ewins’s fast-paced narrative 
style and use of shadow and light set the nervous tone for fighting on 
another planet. 

JIM McCarthy— New to the team of Milligan/Ewins, McCarthy adds 
the final layer of texture and polish to the project. Clearly influenced 
by Steve Ditko, Jim’s finishes are clean and to the point. 
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SUPERMAN »Af FUNNY! 



Kurt Schaffenberger’s cover to Lois Lane #45 in which bis's romantic vigilance gets the twice over. 
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F orget Mad, Not Branch Echh, 
Panic, Crazy, Cracked and all the 
other so-called paragons of comic 
book humor. I’m going to tell you 
about some stories that’ll make you 

They’re some of the funniest stories 
I’ve ever read, and they all have one 
thing in common. 

They’re Superman Family stories. 
Already, my mind reels with the 
cover scene from Lois Lane #112; 
"Eeeiyy! I’ve lost Superman! He’s 
turning into a TREE!” 

Man, wouldn’t that have been some 
kind of tragedy if Krypto had been in 
that issue?? 

But seriously, folks.. .Superman 
stories, especially from the late Fifties 
to late Sixties, are among the most 
whacko, gonzo, looney-tune, check- 
your-brain-at-the-front-cover, down¬ 
right dumb and Junny comics I’ve ever 
seen. Especially when they weren’t 
trying to be. And I have as of yet to 
meet a grown comics fan who, when 
having some of said stories recounted, 
does not begin to chuckle, then to 
choke back a laugh, then to come 
absolutely un-glued with hilarity. With 
mine own eyes I have seen this, again 
and again. 

For laugh-producers, especially in 
mid-thiities dotage, I find that Six¬ 
ties Superman stories easily outpoint 
Howard the Duck, say, and are only 
outpointed by Herbie, which is 
another kettle of lollipops altogether. 
(And if you’re too young to remember 
Herbie, get your dad to tell you, 
O.K.?) 

As Bizarro himself might have aptly 
put it, "Superman am junny!” 

How funny am he? Let us show you, 
forthwith. 

Backward we turn to Lois Lane #45, 
November 1963. This was along about 
the time that comedy record albums 
were coming into their own, and one 
of the best was The First Family, in 
which Vaughn Meader and several 
others impersonated the Kennedys in 
excruciatingly funny routines before 
November 22, 1963. Now, in the Mort 
Weisinger universe.. .well, we have a 
cover featuring a sunken-chested, 
short, wimpy-looking blonde guy in 
a Superman suit and a taller girl in a 
red dress and pearls reading lines 
from a script in a recording studio: 
‘T’ve told you l.fXX) times, Lois, I 
can’t marry you! My career comes 


first!” And watching them from 
behind a double-glassed window are 
Lois and Clark Kent. Lois, for two 
cents, would probably claw through 
both panes of glass and cheerfully 
strangle the performing pair. Clark 
Kent, hearing “Lois’s” lines and see¬ 
ing Lois’s reaction, is standing silently 
with the biggest you-know-what¬ 
eating grin, and winking at the reader. 
The inside is even better. At a hill¬ 
billy-costume party, Clark and Lois 
get to hear the record for the first 
time: “Marry me, Supierman, and I’ll 
wipe your shoes! I’ll scrub and clean 
your arctic fortress. I’ll sweep and 
clean the Superman Museum! Say you 
want me!” “I want you, Lois!” 
“(Gasp!) You do? When’ll we get mar¬ 
ried, Superman?” “Married, nothing! 
I want to hire you, Lois! To wipe my 
shoes, scrub and clean the fortress, 


sweep and dust the.. .” And Kurt 
Schaffenberger’s portrait of our 
heroine on panel 2, page 2 leaves 
nothing to the imagination: Lois is 
pissed. Clark, for his part, likes the 
disc, but Lois stomps into the come-" 
dian’s office to give him a piece of her 
mind, a piece which she retracts when 
funnyman Don Weeder congratulates 
her for being a good sport and show¬ 
ing him the autograph^ photos of his 
former comedy-targets, Kennedy, 
Khrushchev and Churchill. Well, if 
they can take it. .. 

But... Lois passes huges queues of 
people outside record stores waiting 
to buy the album, who crack up 
whenever they recognize her. Lois has 
to bite back her bile when she hears 
Lana Lang laugh at some of the 
routines, whenever they meet for 
brunch. Lois has to refuse a hundred 
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free copies of the disc offered to her 
as a prize for being “Newsgal of the 
Year,” while the award-giveis try not 
to disintegrate into heaps of quivering 
insensibility. They play the record 
even on easy-listening stations, and, 
the next time Supes has to save her for 
real, he recites one of “his” lines from 
the album. Lois euphemistically tells 
Supes where to go, and, to make mat¬ 
ters worst, she has to cover Don 
Weeder’s recording of the sequel 
album, covering Lois and Superman’s 
married life (“You’re always fixing 
world emeigencies, big shot—how 
about fixing our dripping faucet?” 
And Virginia W>olf was still about 
three years away from the movie 
screen...) It’s getting along towards 
page 8, and we need a resolution, so 
Clark Kent goes on the Steve Allen 
show as a substitute host, gets people 
laughing at him. and then plays a tape 
of Lois telling him Where To Go, just 
to make the unwashed masses con¬ 
scious that Lois doesn’t really sound 
like the record, honest. Miss Lane 
proclaims Supes “a real doll,” and we 
segue to the last panel, where Don 
Weeder’s marriage to his “Lois Lane” 
is announced, making the “real” Lois 
do her usual Wonder When bit. 

Another story of note: Lois Lane 
mO-ll, in which Catwoman makes her 
first reappearance in DC Comics after 
a long term in Limbo (not the one 
inhabited by Immortus, of course). 
The Feline Felon hypnotizes Lois into 
doing her bidding as a surrogate 
Catwoman, complete with skintight 
purple-and-green costume. When 
Superman tries to bring her to her 
sense, Lois whips out the wand of 
Circe and.. .well, let Supes tell it 
himself: 

“What’s happening? Some uncanny 
power is forcing me to drop to all 
fours! I’m being turned into a... 


Meowwwr Not a hoax, not a dream, 
not an imaginary story.. .Superman 
has become Superpussycat and is 
imprisoned in a kryptonite cage by 
Catwoman. Without even a box of 
Tidy Cat 3, no less. All is eventually 
put to rights and Catwoman goes on 
taput this incident mercifully behind 
her with a long string of hits in 
Batman and Detective. (Not unlike 
James Amess as Marshall Dillon, try¬ 
ing to forget his walking-carrot role 
in The Thing.) 

Now, it’s not feir to pick on Lois 
Lane exclusively. She and Jimmy are 
both too easy targets, and Mr. Olsen 
will receive his due in a few para¬ 
graphs. Instead, let’s check in with the 
feature most comics fans hold 
sacrosanct of the entire Superman 
Family mythos, the Legion of Super- 
Heroes. Let us return to one of their 
most stirring sagas, “The Legion of 
Super-Traitors,” in Adventure Comics 
<(293. A whole new super-team was 
created in this one, and we bet you’ve 
never even known about it. Tch, tch. 

Anyway, the upshot of this tale is 
that Superboy is betnyed by the three 
currently active Legionnaires, Cosmic 
Boy, Saturn Girl, and Lightning Lad, 
who are presently under the mind- 
control of three hairy beachballs fill¬ 
ed with the Brains from the planet 
Arous. With the Boy of Steel out for 
the count, and the Legion unable to 
stop the nasties themselves from mov¬ 
ing Earth to the vicinity of their purple 
sun, all seems lost, until th^ notice 
the three globular villains fleeing at 
the approach of Krypto. Inspiration 
hits them, and the three Legionnaires 
race madly through time and space to 
assemble a new, specialized team of 
operatives.. .The Legion of Super- 
Pets! 

The Justice League of America was 
created to combat invading aliens from 


Mars or Appelax, whichever origin 
you prefer. The Avengers first 
assembled to battle a rampaging Hulk. 
The Justice Society first banded 
together to thwart Hitler’s invasion of 
Britain. And few of them could com¬ 
pare with the sight of Krypto the 
super-dog. Streaky the super-cat. 
Comet the super-horse, and Beppo the 
super-monkey, accompanied by Light¬ 
ning Lad (riding the dog) and Saturn 
Girl (riding the horse) and Cosmic 
Boy (independently flying on his 
lonesome) charging into the battle. 
The good guys wiped the floor with 
the Brain-Globes from Rambat, who 
took for the intergalactic tall timber, 
squealing, “We will never return to 
Earth, which is protected by ultra¬ 
powerful super-animals we cannot 
mentally control!” Afterward, Saturn 
Girl telepathically informed the 
menagerie, “We officially name you 
‘The Legion of Super-Pets'. . .an 
animal branch of our super-club!” 
“What an honor!" opined Krypto. 
“Gee!!" offered Streaky. Then the 
animal avengers were sent back 
through space and time, ready at a 
moment’s notice to offer guardianship 
to an uncaring world. Superbqy, for 
his part, revived shortly afterward, 
and, since the Earth was out of orbit, 
blew it back on course like a ping- 
pong ball on a table. 

Iklk about a classic! 

By now, you’ve probably noticed a 
definite pattern in Mort Weisinger 
sagas: a weird situation, followed by 
as many riffs on it as you can do 
within eight (or ten) pages, with a 
wrap-up when necessary—not even a 
logical wrap-up, any old ending you 
can walk away from being sufficient. 

Now to Superman #155 (August, 
1962): “The Downfall of Superman.” 
My mind makes the boggling connec¬ 
tion between this and Superman Vs. 



Lois Lane hypnotized into a villainess by Catwoman; Superman becomes a cat; all in Lois Lane #70i But who gets to change that Kryptonite Kitty litter? 
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First G.LO.W., now S.H.O.W.-Super Heroes of Wrestling. Clark feigns wimpiness in Superman #155. As usual, kids, don't try this at home without 
adult supervision—adults don’t try this with the kids watching. Later... 


Muhammad AH, that ill-conceived 
tabloid of some years back, and the 
concept is basically the same: get a 
well-known media sports star of the 
time to co-star in a Superman story, 
the bait being his defeat of Superman 
in a contest of muscle in said story. 
In 1977, it was Muhammad Ali who 
beat the snot out of Superman under 
a red sun. In 1962, under a yellow 
one, it was Antonio Rocca. 

The cover primes us for the inside 
match 1^ having Rocca pitch Super¬ 
man out of the ring—not over the 
ropes, but through one of them. While 
Supes looks as dumbfounded as 
would, say, Don Knotts in the same 
position, Jimmy Olsen proclaims it 
“the greatest upset in sports history!” 
In the story proper, Rocca gets to 
demonstrate holds on Clark Kent, pins 
an octopus to the bottom of a tank of 
water, and, after Superman flies into 
a wrestling ring, pitches him right out 
of the ring through the top rope. Duke 
Marple, an "ardent wrestling fan and 
notorious gang leader,” sneers at 
Superman’s three-point landing beside 
his aisle seat: “Rocca is making a bum 
outa Superman! If I’d bet on Super¬ 
man, I would have lost my shirt!” Mr. 
Mxyzptlk, right on cue, shows up and 
announces he has made Rocca 
magically more powerful than Super¬ 
man. With the crowd giggling at the 
flustered Man of Steel, Mxyzptlk 
zooms over the ring and conjures up 
the figures of Samson and Hercules. 
Rocca pins them both, simultaneously, 
with his pinkies. 

Right. 

After Mxy makes the two “stumble- 
bums” vanish and Rocca heads for the 
locker room, Duke Marples forces the 
grunt-and-groaner, at gunpoint, to 
ride with his mob to a cavern outside 
of Metropolis where their swag is 
stashed, and to lift aside the boulder 
which has slid down inconveniently 
before the entrance. Rocca does it 


without even a bead of sweat. Rival 
wrestlers, reading this story, stain the 
pages with their tears. Then Marple 
opens up on Rocca with his gun, finds 
his bullets bouncing off his “victim’s” 
chest, and has his weapon crushed by 
Rocca. Mr. Mxyzptlk turns up again, 
as do Superman, Samson, and Her¬ 
cules, and Marple is captured by the 
fellow in red and blue. At this point. 
Just as in a Mad spoof, everybody 
sheds his rubber mask. Mr. Mxyzptlk 
is revealed as Krypto. Rocca is Super¬ 
man. Superman is Rocca. Samson is 
Lightning Man. Hercules is Cosmic 
Man. Duke Marple is steamed. The 
“match” was really a plot to discover 
the crook’s secret lair. 

Suffice it to say that Supes and 
Rocca get together again, with the 
latter wondering how he would have 


made out against the real Samson and 
Here. Superman opines that he ms^ 
just take him across the time-barrier 
someday to find out. “And that’s an 
exciting adventure you won’t want to 
miss, readers!” reads the final cap¬ 
tion. “Watch future issues!” I’ve been 
watching for about 25 years and I’m 
beginning to suspect DC has no 
intention of trying to surpass this 
immortal, unforgettable classic. But 
maybe Wonder Wrman 14. Wendi 
Richter. ..? 

Mort Weisinger loved identity 
stories. One could probably read his 
way through years of stories from 
1950-1970 in which the sole objective 
of the plot is to show some poor boob 
or the etemally-suspicious Lois and 
Lana trying to discover Supes’s True 
Identity, which they always figured 


... the wrestler helps the Man of Steel capture crooks with the help of Krypto, Lightning Man and 
Cosmic Man from the Legion of Super-Heroes, in whose time S.H.O.W. and G.L.O.W. are a religion. 
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Streaky (and cocaine) can bum out your brain: Jim Mooney art in “Supergirl’s Fortress of Solitude.' ’ 


was Clark Kent although, at the last. 
Superman would pull a Miraculous 
Save and keep his secret ("Humph! 
That was a Kryptonian Chameleon 
Plant which mentally sensed my 
suspicion that Clark was Superman 
and acted it out while I was watching! 
Or was it?”) 

Well, when Supeigirl made the 
scene in 1959, she couldn’t be exempt. 
Even before her existence was reveal¬ 
ed to the world at laige, Mort had 
Dick Malveme, a fellow orphan at 
Stanhope Orphanage, suspecting that 
Linda Lee was really a Supergirl. But 
in Action #334, “Supergirl’s Fortress 
of Solitude,” a husband-and-wife pair 
of dastards finally discovered the 
truth. And having discoverd it, they 
adopted Linda Lee and forced her, as 
Supeigirl, to gather up loads of 
treasure, ending up with an emerald 
palace so that they might submit to 
hypnosis and have the knowledge 
blanked from their memories. How¬ 
ever, they steadfastly refused, prefer¬ 
ring a steady source of super-income. 
At that moment. Streaky the Super- 
Cat zips in through the window. And 
at that moment also, a band of Arab 
bandits sees the emerald palace and 
comes on like gangbusters for the loot. 
Streaky, hearing the noise outside, 
uses his X-Ray Vision to see what’s 
going on outside. Good thing he did, 
for his X-Rays zap right through the 
heads of the villainous pair, after 
which they “suddenly look dazed!” 
Let Kara tell give the explanation 
herself: 

“Through a lucky twist of late. 
Streaky’s X-Ray Vision burnt out a 
section of the Brants’ brains, causing 
Amnesia! The memory cells contain¬ 
ing knowledge of my existence have 
been destroyed! I must disappear fiist, 
before they can spot me!” 


And from that moment on, the 
Justice League had a new method for 
safeguarding their secret identities. 
They could always have an interloper’s 
mind cleansed by Green Lantern’s 
ring.. .or they could have Streaky 
perform X-Ray brain surgery! 

How could I resist a cover that said 
“Buy me! This one is not to be believ¬ 
ed!” Jimmy Olsen #88. October 1965. 
The Beatles were still touring. And on 
that cover, Jimmy whangs away at 
some cross-breed of a guitar and a 
lute, apparently an acoustic, with a 
Beatle-banged drummer flailing away 
at his kit in the background, and three 
screaming kids (and an irate Perry 


Superman, shakes his red trunks and 
hollers, “Yah, yah, yah!” And a 
comer box explains it dl, or tries to: 
“Bouncier than the Beatles! Mote 
electrifying that Elvis! See Superman 
strut the Krypton Crawl!" 

I must pause. I must gather strength 
to even read the story, much less 
recount it. Bear with me. 

Now then—Jimmy Olsen, acting in 
his professional capacity, greets Rick 
Rock as the latter debarks from .a 
plane, singing a song he has just 
composed for Lucy Lane, the stew^- 
ess aboard the flight—“The Lucy 
Loop.” (“ ‘L’ and ‘L’.. .what does that 
spell? Can’t you tell? It’s the Lucy 
Loop!”) The teenage groupies who 
have turned out in droves to greet the 
musician mob him. A bit of the old 
“ZEE-ZEE-ZEE” on the signal watch 
and Superman comes to scoop Jimmy 
up from under a mass of furious 
female feet. 

Stung, Jimmy takes up the guitar to 
win Lucy back and forms his own 
band, “Jimmy Olsen and His Carrot- 
Top Cup-Ups.” Looking like a precur¬ 
sor of Paul Revere and the Raiders 
(and hey. Raiders fens, don’t mob me), 
the band does their debut gig at an 
Independence Day bash at which 
Superman is the emcee. While listen¬ 
ing to their opening number, “a 
strange look comes over Superman’s 
fece,” and he proceeds to tell Jimmy 
about a rock and roll craze on Kryp¬ 
ton, in which his fether, his mother, 
and Just about everybody in town were 
lured to the neart^ docks, all howl¬ 
ing “Everybody dance the Krypton 
Crawl! Yaa...yaaa!” (Actually, the 
Beatles’ short-lived tag line, which 


White) in the foreground, as our hero, 

“Bouncier than the Beatles! More electrifying than Elvis!’' says the cover of Jmmy Olsen >96 of 
The Krypton Crawl with Jimmy Olsen and His Carrot Top Cut-Ups. 
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All together now: you members of the Space Canine Patrol Agents. In this back-up in Supertxy #136 the S.C.P.A. scratches out an invasion of giant fieasi 


was about the only thing untrained 
adult ears could pick out from the 
lyrics, went “Yeah, yeah, yeah!”, most 
notably on She Loves You. Here it 
looks like a repeated scream of pain.) 
The music was coming from this big, 
red monster, with writhing tentacles 
that ended in horns from which the 
music came, to lure the people into 
its gaping, many-toothed mouth. Jor- 
El, alw^s the music critic, tied up the 
creature’s tentacles, stilled the music, 
and stopped dinner. Out of his 
memory trip, Supes scores the music 
for Jimmy at super-speed (“Maybe it’ll 
be a new dance hit!”) and, when the 
band plays it, begins strutting the 
Krypton Crawl himself. He proceeds 
to lead the band and the crowd through 
the streets of Metropolis, through a 
junkyard, through a boulder he 
smashes in half, onto a ship with 
restricted access posted by the govern¬ 
ment (naturally, they let Superman in). 
Then Superman returns to his sense, 
and then... 

.. .Well, it all turns out to be a Red 
Kryptonite plot, in which one of 
Jimmy’s band members is an enemy 
spy, and has dusted Supes with 
hypnotic Red K dust, and fed him the 
“Krypton crawl” story—all of it being 
a feke, so that he could lead him onto 
the boat and plant a bomb there that 
would explode and release these 
dangerous and weird-looking three- 
eyed monsters that would 1^ waste 
American ships, and... 

.. .Uh, well. Superman took cate 
of that in about three panels, and all 
because Jimmy noticed that the spy 
had left the ship without his drum! 
O.K. And at the last, we see Jimmy 
and Lucy (remember her?) dancing to 
the strains of the “Krypton Crawl,” 
as headlines inform us that the rock 
’n’ roll tune from another planet has 


just topped the charts. It must’ve been 
an off week for the Beatles. 

Wonder what was on the “B” side? 

While we’re on the subject of super¬ 
animals (well, we were a little while 
ago), let’s not leave out one of the 
goofiest wrinkles on the Superman 
Family tapestry: the Space Canine 
I^trol Corps. Are you really ready Sar 
this? 

The Space Canine Patrol agents 
were the Legion of Super-Heroes— 
as dogs. 

The one adventure of these collated 
crime-crushers 1 have is in Superboy 
#136, March 1967. The splash page 

A few members of the S.C.P.A. go through their tr 
when they met up with the Legion of Super Do 


shows us seven mutts in blue 
costumes, sitting up (!) at a dais taken 
straight from an old Legion story, with 
a nameplate heralding each ikmous 
fleabag: Chameleon Collie, Paw 
POoch, Hot Dog, Top Dog, Bulldog, 
and Tiisky Husky. (Krypto is also a 
member, and this is all his show; 
Superbpy is lucky to get a couple of 
panels to himself.) It’s the stuff (rf a 
Mighty Dog commercial as the mutts 
all chant, “Big dog! Big dog! bow 
wow wow! We’ll crush evil... now, 
now, now!” There is a tragic note to 
all of this, mind you; Mammoth Mutt, 
one of the original power-pooches, has 
bks. Unfortunately they were ultimately defeated, 
g Catchers. 
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How many simian puns in #142 of Superbay where Red-K turns him into a monkey? A bunch. 


met a dire hate some time before, in 
the manner of Lightning Lad. And, 
in the manner of Lightning Lass, 
Mammoth Mutt has a female replace¬ 
ment, one Mammoth Miss...ah, 
these old stories really get you where 
it counts, y’know what I mean? 

Well, it’s Tryout Time at the SPCA, 
and since the Legion’s courtesy to 
unworthy applicants at this time ran 
somewhere along the lines of “Get 
stuffed!’’. Top Dog (uh, not the one 
from Star Comics) rejects the hopeful 
Hoodoo Hound by bashing him over 
the head with a gavel. The more lucky 
Prophetic Pup, who has this big, big 
globular dome which can—ahhh— 
show you the future, just like a crystal 
ball- 

I’m sorry, folks, I really must pause 
here. I’m gonna have to encapsulate 
it just to get through; it’s like being 
force-fed Robot Monster a second 
time. Briefly, Krypto investigates a 
scientific project built by anthropo¬ 
morphic bears, none of which look 


like Yogi or Boo Boo, rescue a planet 
of green, sentient dogs from an 
invasion of giant fleas (Boogie! 
Boogie! Boogie!), put to flight an 
enemy force from the Black Cat World 
(give me strength), and then contend 
with the head Black Cat, who is being 
guided by the spectral pet cats of the 
Phantom Zone prisoners who were 
exiled with their masters to the Phan¬ 
tom Zone. . . 

1 just can’t do it, folks, this one did 
me in. Even a barrelfull of X-Men 
spin-offs wouldn’t do to me what this 
one stoiy has done. I must begin 
transfusions of healthy brain cells 
immediately. Let me try for another 
topic, O.K.? 

(I cannot escape it... in Superboy 
tlHQ Krypto gets Kryptonian 
Rabies ... in the lettercol they are 
suggesting new members for the 
SCPA, like Sun Setter, Chewing Chow 
and Dimension Dog...this really 
happened. . .) 

In Superboy #142, Red Kryptonite 


changes Superboy into a monkey. Yes, 
it does. Really. And an oigan grinder 
comes along and gets him on a chain 
by offering him a banana (“Yum! 
Yum!” goes Superboy’s thought 
balloon.) And the monkey, in Super¬ 
boy’s suit, flies up with a tin cup to 
pick up a dime from a lady in a 
second-floor apartment.. .and Lana 
Lang comes by and figures that this 
must indeed be a Red K effect and if 
Clark Kent is not home, then it does 
indeed prove that Clark Kent is in 
reality Super-Monkey.. .and, later, a 
delayed Red K effect changes the 
Superboy-Monkey into a giant, King- 
Kong (or Titano) sized ape who tears 
buildings off their foundations. 

And on the cover of Adventure 
Comics #298, some strange some- 
thing-or-other had caused Lana Lang 
to pull a Pudge-Girl-Blimp and get so 
broad-beamed she can’t even back out 
of a phone booth, so Superboy flies 
her, booth and all, home, himself so 
blobbed-out he resembles Jackie 
Gleason in a Superman outfit.. . 

1 could go on. And on. And on. 1 
would ruin your brain. 1 may have 
already ruined mine. All fens who 
grew up during the Weisinger Era of 
Superman know how to handle their 
stuff. They take it in small, controll¬ 
ed doses. Over a long period Of time. 
There are rubber rooms filled with 
people who thought, “One more 
Jimmy Olsen won’t hurt!” They have 
to be put on a Devil Dinosaur treat¬ 
ment program, and sometimes it even 
works. But overcrowding has forced 
many of these people out in the street. 
Perhaps in your home town. Beware. 
Beware of them. 

It’s come time to wrap this thing up, 
gang. I’ve been saving the best (or at 
least, one of my feves) for last. You 
know what 1 mean, don’tcha? All 
together, now. . . 

It’s BIZARRO TIME!! 

Just in case there’s somebody out 
there ignorant of what Bizarros really 
are, let us recount that the original 
pre-Crisis Bizarro, henceforth desig¬ 
nated as Bizarro #1, is an imperfect 
duplicate of Superman, with a chalky, 
white, diamond-faceted face and lame 
brain that would shame Brother 
Power, the Geek. He and his wife, 
Bizarro-Lois #1, live on the Bizarro- 
World (a square, six-sided planet) 
with their son Bizarro Junior #1 and 
a host of other Bizarros and Bizarro- 
Loises. Their shtick is doing every¬ 
thing backwards from the way it is 
done on Earth. Crooks in a lineup 
accuse the cops of crimes, Bizarro- 
Kryptos are chased by mechanical 
rabbits at a dog-racing track, and so 
on. And, since green Kryptonite can 
kill Superman, Bizarro has a weak¬ 
ness as well—fl/ue Kryptonite, created 
by shining the Bizarro-ray machine on 
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Cetebiating Xmas on the 4th of July in this slofy by Jeny Siegel and John Rxte from Superixv #290. 


“Hooray, hooray, them am destroying Comets—are helped out by their own 
chanteuse, “Weep-and-Wail” Bizarro 


a piece of Green K. Got all that 
straight? 

Welt, in Adventure Comics #290, 
the Bizarros are endangered an 
invasion of living Blue Kryptonite 
creatures from the Bizarro World’s 

This &ct is heralded by the invasion 
of Bizarro’s living room, with four 
Blue Kryptonite Meanies punching 
through the walls. “Hooray!” cheers 
Bizarro Junior. “Us am being invad¬ 
ed by living Blue Kryptonite 
creatures!” Bizarro-Lois, knitting 
calmly in an easy chair, notes, “Their 
radiation am deadly to you! Isn’t 
that. . .wonderjul7” “It. . .sure.. . 
am!” replies Bizarro #1, as he is being 
belted in the labonza by a little blue 
man. “OUCH-hh!” 

Actually, this scene is the splash. 
The story proper begins when Bizarro 
hears strange rumbling noises in the 
planet’s interior. This, he deduces, 
must mean the cube world is going to 
blow up just like Krypton. He flies 
around the planet yelling, “Our world 
am blowing up! Us must escape!” “So 
what?” query the bored citizens. 
Bizarro goes back for a tearful reunion 
with the feimily, and reasons that he 
must build a spaceship like Jor-El did 
to save his family. “One thing! Me 
don’t know how to build space-ship!” 

But Bizarro doesn’t remain dispirit¬ 
ed for long, since the afore-mentioned 
invaders are making the scene; they 
were the true cause of the racket inside 
his world. The invaders don’t say any¬ 
thing, and they don’t seem to have 
much of an objective outside of 
generally trashing Bizarro civilization 
and wasting all male Bizarros with 
their deadly radiation. In short, 
they’re a typical Comic Book Menace. 
The Bizarros respond with apathy, 
celebrating Christmas (July 4th) and 
hunting for a stray lump of coal rather 
than stopping these blue meanies 
which are wasting their population. 

1 hate to admit it, but this last 
sounds to me as not unlike the opera¬ 
tions of many present-day Earth-real 
governments. But, what the hey. . . 

After the blue gents’ plans to 
destroy a college is thwarted when a 
top graduating senior (who hasn’t 
answered a single exam question right) 
bombs the university at commence¬ 
ment, a horrific thought crosses the 
brain of the Mayor of Bizarro City: 
“Hey, wait! If Bizarro City am 
destroyed by invaders, me will be 
mayor of.. .nothing! Stop them!” 
“O.K., only shut up! (Trouble¬ 
maker!)” replies Bizarro #1. 

Anyway, a flying phalanx of Bizar¬ 
ros rockets at the enemy, only to be 
wasted by the deadly radiation. To 
show their good sportsmanship, four 
Bizarro-Loises in cheerleader outfits 
hold a pep rally for the monsters: 


us now\ Yippety zippety dippety 
WOW! Yaaa-aaa, MONSTERS!!” 
Nonetheless, the mayor begs Biz #1 
to repel the fiends: “(Sob) If me lose 
soft job as mayor, me will have to 
work for living!” 

The problem is thrown into the laps 
of the Army. Ranks are differentiated 
in the Bizarro Army ty shoulder stars 
or insignia (worn on the shoulder of 
a Superman suit) or by hats (worn 
sideways). The heroic troops clamber 
into tanks and take off for the fray. 
Private: “Why us need tanks, when 
us am stronger than tanks. General?” 
General: “Don’t ask stupid questions, 
private, especially since me don’t 
know answerP' It’s useless, as the 
soldiers are killed in their tanks, the 
armor being about as useful as pie 

The renewed carnage calls for in¬ 
tense partying. Bizarro #1 introduces 
the newest act: “Music am going to 
be played by ‘Bizarro Cool Cat 
Combo’ led ly ‘Bizarro Hipster No. 
1!’” Bizarro Hipster, who leaps on 
stage with a guitar not particularly 
strange in these post-Sixties days, 
wears a black leather jacket over his 
Superman outfit, sports a black beret, 
and completes his beatnik-jazzman 
look with a waxed mustache and a 
goatee on his pasty-white, many 
feceted face. I gotta confess it, group: 
this guy is my HERO!! Him am make 
Maynard G. Krebs look like Organiza¬ 
tion Man! 

But it doesn’t stop there; Bizarro 
Hipster #1 and his band—who resem¬ 
ble nothing more than a whacked-out 
version of Bill Haley and the 


Lx)is! This gal, possibly the Bizarro 
version of Connie Francis or Lesley 
Gore, sports the required tight black 
pants and baggy pullover jersey, and 
shouts her fervent command: “Don’t 
let those daring invaders think us don’t 
appreciate the invasion! Everybody 
dance!" And they do. As the whole 
city boogies down, and the hipsters 
trash their instruments not unlike the 
Who about four years before the Who 
ever did it, the blue monsters en¬ 
croach, wasting the male Bizarros 
before them, while “Weep-and-Wail” 
belts out: 

“Oh, them blue, blue—ee—oo 
monsters 

Wriggled to the attack! 

Their crazy, cool radiation 
Knocked us flat! 

But us loves it.. . 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

Us loves it.. .yeah, yeah, yeah! 
Them am awftil to see 
But jimminy golly-gee 
Them am real good-lookin’ 

Next to (ugh) you ’n’ me!" 

All that’s lacking is Dick Clark ask¬ 
ing local teens to rate the invasion. 
“It’s wiping out the population, sure, 
but you can dance to it!” 

However, the sympathy of the Bizar¬ 
ros for their destroyers changes when 
Bizarro #1 and his friends discover 
that the blue-K invaders have created 
a “rocket-ray” that is changing their 
beautiful cube world into a round 
world. “Them am fiendish fiends!" 
vows Bizarro, and the struggle against 
the enemy begins in earnest, if not in 
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frank. Armed Bizarro-Lxiises find the 
invaders impervious to their weapons. 
Bizarro soldiers suit up in lead armor, 
reasoning that what protects Super¬ 
man from Green Kryptonite will like¬ 
wise protect them from Blue, but such 
is not the case. All looks bleak, and 
it seems three or four years of Bizarro 
civilization will perish in the dust. 
Then, when all seems blackest, on the 
horizon appwr a squad of Bizano- 
Juniors, clad in metallic armor of their 
own. This stuff proves resistant to the 
blue meanies’ radiation, and, like 
Bizarro Boy Commandoes, the young¬ 
sters pummel, wallop and punch their 
adversaries without hindrance. 
Cowed, the invaders burrow back 
underground, never to emerge again. 
Bizarro #1 asks his heroic son to 
explain what has happened. Bizarro 
Jr. ifi allows he is too dumb to explain 
it, and asks Bizarro Jimmy Olsen to 
do so. Bizarro Olsen reveals that he 
trained the Bizarro Ray upon lead 
armor suits and produced imperfect 
Bizarro-lead suits, perfect for resisting 
Blue K radiation. Bizarro-Perry White 
rewards Jimmy by lowering his salary, 
which almost reduces Bizarro-Olsen 
to grateful tears. 

At the end, the Bizarro First family 
is sitting around their palatial shack 
again. “Phooey! Things am dull 
now!” snaps Bizarro Junior. “Cheer 
up!" offers Bizarro. “If us lucky, some 
other awful creatures will invade us 

There may come a day when I foiget 
what happened during the Skiull-Kree 
War, or the Crisis, or (if I’m lucky) 
both Secret Wars. But, friends and 
neighbors, 1 will probably never fotget 
this epic of epics, when the entire 
Bizarro World happily faced destruc¬ 
tion—until a squad of teenaged, heroic 
party-poopers spoiled it all. 

And that may be the reason why 1 
like these dumb, but funny, old Mort 
Weisinger-era stories. I’ve read 
volumes of comic stories just as dumb. 
But I’ve read few of them that knew 
they were dumb, and not only admit¬ 
ted it, but reveled in their sublime 
stupidity. 

Supes, you really were a dummy. 

I wonder if—maybe, if we’re 
lucky—you can ever be that dumb 
again? • 
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WHEN STRIKES 
THE SENATE, PART H 

n 




Bookshelf 


by Dwight R. Decker 

I t’s only human, but sometimes we 
tend to define ourselves in terms of 
our enemies. And then we redefine 
our enemies to make ourselves look 
even better. 

When we hear that in 1954, the 
United States Senate actually held 
hearings on the question of whether 
comic books were a bad influence, the 
impulse is to make comics look noble, 
persecuted by vindictive McCarthy- 
ites. The result can be thoroughly 
garbled, as when one comics artist 
stated in a newspaper interview 
recently that “We had a big anti¬ 


comics thing in the ’50s with the 
House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee putting the innovative publish¬ 
ing companies that did adult stories 
out of business.” 

As we saw in the first part of this 
series, it wasn’t HUAC but the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency. Further, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy had nothing to do with it 
even though just about every book or 
article ever written on the subject 
manages to invoke his name 
somehow. McCarthy has become a 
symbol of the Dark Side of the Fif¬ 
ties, as if nothing but Red scares and 
persecutions of innocent victims hap¬ 
pened between December 31, 1949 
and January 1, 1960. The comic-book 
hearings were held on April 21 and 
22, 1954 in New York City; Senator 
McCarthy was not present, partly 
because he wasn’t even on this com¬ 
mittee and mainly because he was in 
Washington just then, fighting for his 


political life and losing in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. 

As William Gaines, publisher of 
EC Comics, told me in 1982 when 
Gary Groth and 1 interviewed him 
{The Comics Journal #81), “McCar¬ 
thy was in no way responsible for 
what happened to the comic books. 
McCarthy was busy with his own dir¬ 
ty tactics, which had nothing to do 
with something as unimportant as 
comic books. He was after much big¬ 
ger game. It was the temper of the 
times which led both to McCarthy and 
the problems that comics were hav¬ 
ing. McCarthy didn’t create the times, 
the times created McCarthy, and they 
also created a bad time for comics. 
It was just the way people were 
then—they were against everything, 
just the general population. They 
were convinced that comics were go¬ 
ing to do terrible things to their 
children; they really believed it, and 
so did Dr. Wertham. But you can’t 
blame McCarthy for that.’’ 

Instead of Senator McCarthy, who 
was a little busy that day, the subcom¬ 
mittee chairman was Senator Robert 
Hendrickson (R-New Jersey), sitting 
with Senators Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tennessee) and Thomas C. Hennings 
(D-Missouri) as they heard testimony 
from representatives of the comics 
industry (including Walt Kelly, Presi¬ 
dent of the National Cartoonists 
Society, who lost no time distancing 
himself and his organization from 
renegade comic-book companies that 
produced sleaze), child-welfare ex¬ 
perts, and even the redoubtable Dr. 
Fredric Wertham (who astonishing¬ 
ly missed the painfully obvious points 
of the several comic-book stories he 
cited). The question at hand was not 
one of subversion or of politics—it 
was whether violent and gory crime 
and horror comics were a bad in¬ 
fluence on the children who read 
them, and were they a factor in caus¬ 
ing the widespread juvenile delin¬ 
quency that was on everyone’s mind 
in those days. 

Then EC’s William Gaines took the 
stand. When it comes to speaking of 
“innovative publishing companies 
that did adult stories" in the ’50s, the 
plural is an exaggeration. EC was the 
only company that description could 
apply to. Most horror and crime com¬ 
ics publishers were hack houses who 
churned out bad stories because they 
sold; only EC really paid much atten¬ 
tion to quality and truly cared about 
its stories. Unfortunately, EC also 
published some of the most spectacu¬ 
larly gory horror stories on the stands, 
unusually powerful, memorable, and 
nightmarish, precisely because they 
were so well done and—if you’ll par¬ 
don the phrase—a cut above the 
competition. 
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It wasn’t like Gaines hadn’t been 
warned. His friend, novelist William 
Woolfolk, had told him earlier that 
‘ ‘If you keep your horror comics go¬ 
ing, you’re going to bring down the 
whole industry. I hate censorship, but 
even I get a little uneasy when I read 
a comic in which a man eats the 
corpse of his fiancee.” (Quoted in 
The Mad World of William M. Gaines 
by Frank Jacobs; Lyle Stuart, Inc., 
1972) But Gaines had never expected 
the horror trend in comics to last very 
long, and the horror comics did make 
money; in fact, their profits subsidiz- 
^ the science-fiction comics they 
published for the love of it. He was 
as surprised as anyone that the hor¬ 
ror comics continued to sell well as 
time went on—and began to draw 
such hostile fire. When the Senate 
hearings were announced, Gaines’s 
business manager, Lyle Stuart, en¬ 
couraged him to volunteer to give 
testimony. “Bill, there’ll be a lot of 
people testifying against the comics. 
Somebody should testify for them. 
And I think it should be you. ’ ’ Gaines 
went voluntarily—he was not “sum¬ 
moned,” as at least one author has put 
it (Les Daniels in his book Comix, 
Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, Distri¬ 
buted by E.P. Dutton, 1971). 

Jacobs writes that when Gaines ask¬ 
ed if he could appear as a witness, 
‘ ‘the committee was delighted to have 
him.” Of course. This was the pub¬ 
lisher of some of the most flagrantly 
violent and horrifying comics in the 
field. The senators and their assistants 
were waiting for him with samples of 
his publications and hard questions. 

It started out well enough. Gaines 
gave a prepared statement that he and 
Stuart had stayed up late the night 
before composing: 

“I was the first publisher in the 
United States to publish horror 
comics. I am responsible. I started 
them. Some may not like them. That 


is a matter of personal taste. It would 
be just as difficult to explain the 
harmless thrill of horror story to Dr. 
Wertham as it would be to explain the 
sublimity of love to an old maid. 

‘ ‘Our American children are for the 
most part normal children. They are 
bright children, but those who want 
to prohibit comic magazines seem to 
see dirty, sneaky, perverted monsters 
who use the comics as a blueprint for 
action. Perverted little monsters are 
few and far between. They don’t read 
comics. 

“What are we afraid of? Are we 
afraid of our own children? Do we 
forget that they are citizens, too, and 
entitled to select what they read or do? 
Do we think our children are so evil, 
simple-minded, that it takes a story 
of murder to set them to murder, a 
story of robbery to set them to 
robbery? 

“Jimmy Walker once remarked 
that he never knew a girl to be ruin¬ 
ed by a book. Nobody has ever been 
ruined by a comic. 

“As has already been pointed out 
by previous testimony, a little healthy, 
normal child has never been made 
worse by reading comic magazines. 

“The basic personality of a child 
is established before he reaches the 
age of comic-book reading. I don’t 
believe that anything that has ever 
been written can make a child 
overaggressive or delinquent. ’ ’ 

Gaines also took the opportunity to 
wade into Dr. Wertham. EC had run 
a heavyhanded message story in 
which white bigots react violently to 
a Hispanic family moving into the 
neighborhood, only to get their ironic 
comeuppance in the end (“The Whip¬ 
ping,” from Shock SuspenStories 
#14). Wertham incredibly ignored or 
missed the point of the story and lat¬ 
ched on to the frequent use of the 
ethnic pejorative “spick,” charging 
that it encouraged race hatred and say¬ 


ing that he thought “Hitler was a 
beginner compared to the comic-book 
industry.” 

“I would like to discuss,” Gaines 
said, “if you will bear with me for 
a moment, something which Dr. Wer¬ 
tham provoked me into. Dr. Wer¬ 
tham, I am happy to say, I have 
caught in a half-truth. He said there 
is a magazine now on the stands 
preaching racial intolerance. The 
magazine he is referring to is my 
magazine. What he said, as much as 
he said, was true. There do appear in 
this magazine such materials as 
‘spick,’ ‘dirty Mexican,’ but Dr. 
Wertham did not tell you what the 
plot of the story was. 

“This was one of a series of stories 
designed to show the evils of race pre¬ 
judice and mob violence, in this case 
against Mexican Catholics. Previous 
stories in this same magazine have 
dealt with anti-Semitism, and anti- 
Negro feelings, evils of dope 
addiction and development of juvenile 
delinquents. This is one of the most 
brilliantly written stories 1 have ever 
had the pleasure to publish. I was very 
proud of it, and to find it being used 
in such a nefarious way made me 
quite angry.” 

Very well, but Senator Kefauver 
said he could find no moral in the 
book, and the subcommittee’s 
associate counsel, Herbert Beaser, 
proceeded to ask a few tough 
questions. 

Beaser: “You think, therefore, that 
you can get across a message to the 
kids through the medium of your 
magazine that would lessen race pre¬ 
judice, is that it?” 

Gaines: “By specific effort and 
spelling it out very carefully so the 
point won’t be missed by any of the 
readers, and I regret to admit that it 
is still missed by some readers, as 
well as Dr. Wertham—we have 
achieved some degree of success in 
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combating anti-Semitism, anti-Negro 
feeling, and so forth.” 

Beaser: “Yet why do you say that 
you cannot at the same time and in 
the same manner use the pages of 
your magazine to get a message which 
would affect children adversely, that 
is, to have an effect upon their doing 
those deeds of violence and sadism, 
whatever is depicted?” 

Gaines: “Bwause no message is 
being given them. In other words, 
when we write a story with a 
message, it is deliberately written in 
such a way the message, as I say, is 
spelled out carefully in the captions, 
plus the fact that our readers by this 
time know that in each issue of Shock 
SuspenStories, the second of the 
stories will be this type of story.” 

As Gaines told us in 1982, he had 
seen that question coming just in time, 
and Beaser “would have nailed me” 
if he hadn’t been able to answer it. 
Even so, Beaser’s question was an apt 
one. If the good stories had a good 
effect, why didn’t the bad ones have 
a bad effect? Gaines was arguing that 
there was a difference—that the 
“preachies” were so obvious in their 
intent that no one could mistake them, 
while the routine horror stories were 
just entertaining stories no one would 
take seriously—but it still seems like 
an ad hoc excuse. Beaser’s question 
still stands, and the opiy way to 
answer it may be that while the 
preachies made points with critics of 
a later day, they had no effect, either. 

The senators zeroed in on another 
story in particular: “The Orphan,” 
also from Shock SuspenStories #14, 
and asked unanswerable questions 
about what merit it could possibly 
have. This is the story that offended 
absolutely everybody. In effect, it’s 
one child’s rather drastic solution to 
the problem of child abuse (she kills 
her drunken father, then frames her 
unloving and adulterous mother and 
the mother’s lover for the murder so 
they die in the electric chair). To a 
reader today, it just seems impossibly 
contrived, an example, perhaps, of 
the boys at EC being a little desperate 
for a shock-ending story to fill an 
issue and coming up with a story that 
went somewhat beyond the bounds of 
good taste. When comic books are be¬ 
ing attacked for allegedly encourag¬ 
ing depravity in children and 
disrespect for parents and authority, 
this is not the sort of story you really 
want to publish. Gaines was asked if 
he thought it did the readers “a lot 
of good to read these things?” 

“I don’t think it does them a bit of 
good,” he replied, “but I don’t think 
it does them a bit of harm, either.” 

Things had gone reasonably well up 
to here, but then came an exchange 
with Senator Kefauver over the ques¬ 


tion of good taste that would make 
headlines the next day and pound the 
last nail into the coffin of horror 
comics as far as public opinion was 
concerned. 

Beaser: “Is the sole test of what 
you put into your magazines whether 
it sells? Is there any limit of what you 
wouldn’t put in a magazine because 
you thought a child shouldn’t see or 
read about it?” 

Gaines: “No, I wouldn’t say there 
is any limit for the reason you out¬ 
lined. My only limits are bounds of 
good taste, what I consider good 

Beaser: “Then you think a child 
cannot in any way, shape, or manner, 
be hurt by anything that the child 
reads or sees? 

Gaines: “I do not believe so.” 

Beaser: “There would be no limit 
actually to what you’d put in the 
magazines?” 

Gaines: “ Only within the bounds 
of good taste.” 

Kefauver: “Here is your May 
issue. This seems to be a man with 
a bloody ax holding a woman’s head 
up which has been severed from her 
body. Do you think that’s in good 
taste?” 

Gaines: “Yes, sir, I do—for the 
cover of a horror comic. A cover in 
bad taste, for example, might be 
defined as holding the head a little 
higher so that the blood could be seen 
dripping from it, and moving the body 
over a little further so that the neck 
of the body would be seen to be 
bloody.” 

Kefauver: “You’ve got blood com¬ 
ing out of her mouth.” 

Gaines: ”A little.” 

Kefauver: “And here’s blood on 
the ax. I think most adults are shock¬ 
ed by that. Now here’s a man with 
a woman in a boat and he’s choking 


her to death with a crowbar. Is that 
in good taste?” 

Gaines: “I think so.” 

Another Subcommittee Staffer: 
How could it be worse?” 

As Jacobs wrote in The Mad World 
of William M. Gaines, the press 
jumped on the affair of the Severed 
Head. “The odd fact was that Gaines 
had run the cover as a gesture of good 
taste. Artist Johnny Craig had brought 
in the cover showing the severed head 
with the neck dripping blood just 
beneath it. Gaines ordered Craig to 
delete the neck, it being too gory even 
for a horror magazine.” However, 
the Hartford, CT Courant ran an 
editorial titled “Men of Taste,” call¬ 
ing Gaines “a man to be pitied as well 
as censured,” and suggested that 
“Gaines’s loss would be the country’s 
gain. ’ ’ Newsday described Gaines as 
having “the detached marmer of a 
surgeon after a hard day at the autop¬ 
sy table.” Max Lemer, a columnist 
whom Gaines had admired, wrote that 
“when Gaines defended as ‘good 
taste’ a particularly gory comic book 
cover, showing the severed head of 
a woman held aloft by a man with an 
ax, he was saying that every publisher 
of comic books is a moral as well as 
an aesthetic law unto himself. This 
means that society is a jungle—a pro¬ 
position we cannot accept.” 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. 
Gaines had devised a joke editorial for 
the inside front cover of his books 
called “Are You A Red Dupe?” It 
was intended as a gag. Perceiving 
critics of comic books as a pack of 
right-wingers, Gaines had decided the 
way to drive them up the wall would 
be to call them Communists. He dug 
up a quote from The Daily Worker, 
the American Communist Ritty news¬ 
paper, that attacked comics for 
“brutalizing American youth,” and 
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with tongue firmly in cheek drew the 
ungrammatical conclusion that “THE 
GROUP MOST ANXIOUS TO 
DESTROY COMICS ARE THE 
COMMUNISTS!” The joke back¬ 
fired. 

He was grilled about the editorial 
just when the dexedrine he had taken 
for his diet was wearing off As 
Jacobs described it, “he was tired, 
scared and couldn't think straight and 
wound up creating the impression that 
he was some kind of Red-baiting, 
horror-sated McCarthyite.” 

The Hartford Courant had also 
taken the Red Dupe ad seriously, 
editorializing that “thus do the sellers 
of literary sewage justify their profits 
from the debauch of youth. But the 
jig is up for the panders of dirty comic 
books, and this Red Scare is a fran¬ 
tic rear guard action from a 
discredited and soon-to-be- 
deactivated phase of publishing. Their 
end is in sight, and they know it.” 

After the Gaines testimony, the 
hearings went into their second and 
considerably less spectacular day, and 
were almost an anticlimax. A 
representative of Dell Publications, 
which specialized in children’s 
comics and had the Disney, Warner 
and other major animated cartoon 
character tie-in titles, testified that his 
firm sold 25,000,000 comic books a 
month, about a third of the market, 
without touching the crime and hor¬ 
ror field that the company “abhor¬ 
red.” Magazine Management Com¬ 
pany (Marvel during its Atlas incar¬ 
nation) sold 10 million books a 
month, of which crime and horror 
supposedly counted for juat 5 or 6%; 
its representative said that the com¬ 
pany would stop publishing crime and 
horror comics if anyone proved them 
genuinely harmful to children. 

Two issues of some importance 
arose from the second day’s hearings. 


William Richter, counsel for the 
Newsdealers Assocation of Greater 
New York representing more than a 
thousand newsstands and stationery 
stores, testified that crime and horror 
comics were forced by the distributors 
on many newsstand dealers who 
didn’t want them, often included in 
the same wired bundles with slick- 
paper magazines even though they 
hadn’t been ordered. If the retailer 
returned an “unreasonable amount” 
of comics, Richter charged, “he can 
be cut off completely” from other, 
more desirable magazines. 

Revelation No. 2 made the day’s 
headlines; “Senator Charges ‘Deceit’ 
On Comics,” announced the New 
York Times, adding that “Kefauver 
Says Child Study Group’s Experts 
Also Were in Pay of Publishers.” 
Senator Kefauver charged that three 
members of the Child Study Associa¬ 
tion, which was in the business of 
rating children’s literature, were on 
the payrolls of the comic-book in¬ 
dustry. Josette Frank and Dr. Laura 
Bender were currently serving on the 
advisory editorial board of National 
Comics Publications (today’s DC), 
and Sidonie M. Gruenberg had been 
an adviser for Fawcett Publications. 

Kefauver said the Child Study 
Association’s reports on comic books, 
which opposed censorship but urged 
regulation by publishers and more 
active interest by parents, had 
minimized the crime and horror 
comic-book problem, and claimed 
that this was the result of publisher 
retainers. ’’You have deceived the 
public,” Kefauver said, “by putting 
out advice to parents with the prin¬ 
cipal research and writing done by 
people in the pay of publishers, and 
you do not divulge these facts.” 

The Child Study Association 
replied by saying that the three 
women had never made any secret 


about their affiliations and they had 
been working to improve comics. The 
Association’s director. Dr. Gunnar 
Dybwad, described National Comics 
in particular, which published Super¬ 
man, as publishing some of the best 
comic books in the country and every 
issue cited Josette Frank’s connec¬ 
tions. Dr. Bender, a senior 
psychiatrist at Bellevue Hospital since 
1930, testified later that she was paid 
$150 a month by National Comics, 
received three copies of each issue, 
and was consulted “whenever they 
choose to consult me.” She said that 
she had recently vetoed a proposed 
children’s playsuit that resembled a 
Superman costume because it might 
give children the idea of trying to fly 
and possibly get hurt. Sidonie 
Gruenberg said she had “never tried 
to hide anything.” The retainer fees 
paid by comic-book publishers to the 
consultants and to the Association 
bordered on negligible. Furthermore, 
Dr. Dybwad pointed out, the Associa¬ 
tion had been warning since as early 
as 1943 of the effects of crime on 
comics on susceptible children. 

Several weeks later, on June 4, 
1954, the Subcommittee held a single 
day of follow-up hearings. The star 
witness was George B. Davis, the 
president of Kable News Company, 
a major distributor. He admitted that 
the horror and crime trend in comic 
books was “going a little bit too far,” 
but told the Senators that they should 
not “destroy the imagination of 
American kids” by laying restrictions 
on the comic-book industry. He blam¬ 
ed unhealthy social conditions in New 
York City on crowded schools and the 
lack of playgrounds. "If you took 
every comic book out of New York,” 
he said, “you’d have more juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Davis distances himself from the 
earlier testimony of William Gaines, 
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particularly the part about a severed 
head not being in bad taste as long as 
blood was not shown dripping from 
the neck, and said that such testimony 
was “very unfortunate." 

Davis also asked to know what 
crimes had been attributed to reading 
comic books. “We’re not here to 
make that case,” Senator Hennings 
replied. However, E.D. Fulton, a 
member of the Canadian House of 
Commons from British Columbia, 
testified that Canadian courts had 
specifically found that the minds of 
teenaged killers had been affected by 
crime comics in homicides in Nova 
Scotia and the Yukon. Newspaper ac¬ 
counts of the hearings cited Fulton's 
testimony as being the answer to 
Davis. 

Senator Hennings showed a comic 
book cover to Davis that showed a 
fiendish creature boiling two human 
heads while a freshly severed one lay 
alongside, rows of previously severed 
heads look down from racks, and a 
bound man and woman awaited their 
turn. The book was Mr. Mystery and 
had been distributed by Kable; Hen¬ 
nings asked Davis what he thought. 

“It isn’t so horrible,” Davis 
replied. “It’s comical.” Pause. 
Reflects. “But I wouldn’t agree that 
this is in good taste. Pretty bad, pretty 
bad.” 

In conclusion, Davis said that “the 
whole basket of apples is not rotten” 
in the comics field, “it’s just a few 
of them in there.” He added that he 
had recently refused to distribute a 
book called Tomb of Horror merely 
because of its title. He also insisted 
that wholesalers weren’t compelled to 
take anything they didn’t like from 
Kable. “If they don’t want it, they can 
send it back, express collect.” 

That brought up the matter of tie-in 
sales again, where dealers had claim¬ 
ed distributors forced them to accept 
objectionable magazines in order to 
get good ones. New York State had 


already passed a law banning such 
sales, to go into effect in July, while 
New Jersey and Idaho had passed 
similar measures. The head of the 
Newsdealers Assocation of Greater 
New York testified that such practices 
were commonplace, but the circula¬ 
tion manager of Independent News 
Company testified that there was no 
such thing as tie-in sales on either the 
distributors’ or wholesalers’ level. 

Such were the Senate hearings. On 
June 28, Subcommittee chairman 
Senator Hendrickson told 400 experts 
in the juvenile field at a Washington 
conference on juvenile delinquency 
that as a result of the hearings he had 
become convinced that hardened 
criminals were widely organized to 
prey on children. He listed as contrib¬ 
utors to the juvenile deliquency pro¬ 
blem the publishers of crime comics, 
fences for stolen goods, narcotics 
sellers, distributors of pornographic 
materials, and other adult “transmit¬ 
ters of juvenile delinquency for 
gain.” He added that crime comics 
were “packed with every form of 
vice, sadism, and violence con¬ 
ceivable.” They were produced for 
one reason only, he said: they “sell 
for big money, $20,000,000 annual¬ 
ly” 

In his call for action, Hendrickson 
wound up by saying that “not even 
the Communist conspiracy could 
devise a more effective way to 
demoralize, disrupt, confuse, and 
destroy our future citizens than apathy 
on the part of adult Americans to the 
scourge known as juvenile delinquen¬ 
cy.” 

Is it possible that Hendrickson’s 
offhand remark about the Communist 
conspiracy was what led decades later 
to Harlan Ellison’s contention that “in 
April 1954 the U.S. Senate Subcom¬ 
mittee investigating juvenile delin¬ 
quency declared that 98% of all comic 
book publishers were Communists”? 
The Subcommittee did no such thing. 


Hendrickson’s remark was simply 
how they talked in those days, quaint 
as it may seem now, and invoked 
Communism only as a rhetorical 
flourish. Why worry so much about 
Communism over there when we’ve 
got an even bigger problem right 
here? 

Today’s fan-writing that blames the 
anti-comics crusade on McCarthyism 
is simply sloppy research combined 
with wishful thinking and political 
cliches that oversimplify a complex 
issue and a complex historical period 
into one bogeyman. Some conser¬ 
vative groups may have condemned 
comic books; the American Legion 
did pass a resolution at its national 
convention criticizing crime and 
horror comics for their sadism, and 
sponsored a nationwide campaign 
whereby children could trade their 
comics for good books. However, the 
most publicized and articulate 
criticism of comics came from the 
Left. Critics like Dr. Wertham and 
Gershon Legman argued that crime 
comics were a form of socially 
irresponsible big business run amuck, 
selling evil books to children for the 
sake of a buck and not giving a damn 
about what effect such literature might 
have on its readers. 

Gaines’s joke editorial about “the 
group most anxious to destroy comics 
are the Communists” actually had 
some truth to it, as the Communist 
press railed against American war 
comics showing heroic American 
soldiers in action in the Korean War. 
In Britain, the Communist Party 
actually took a leading, if covert, part 
in the campaign apinst importation 
of American comics, as detailed in 
Martin Barker’s Haunt of Fears (Lon¬ 
don, Pluto Press, 1984). Ideological 
obtuseness was never so obvious as 
in an article Barker reprints from a 
1954 issue of the British Communist 
newspaper, which reproduces one 
panel blatantly out of context from 
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EC’s anh-McCarthyite story, “you 
Murderer” (also from Shock Suspen- 
Stories). The protagonist is seduced 
into committing murder by an evil 
hypnotist who justifies it by convin¬ 
cing him that the victims are Commu¬ 
nists and deserve being killed. The 
panel shows the protagonist standing 
over the bodies and muttering,“Dir¬ 
ty red.” “Murder,” says 

the Daily Worker’s caption, 
“however brutal, becomes praisewor¬ 
thy if you think your victim is a 
‘Red..In a word,” says the ac¬ 

companying article, “these comics 
are not merely ugly and frightening. 
They are fascist in their whole 
outlook, whether you look at their at¬ 
titude, to women, to colored peoples, 
to war, to human rights, to torture.” 

What we seem to have here is a 
kind of retroactive effort by modem 
fans to paint the history of their 
favorite medium in rosy colors. If 
comics books were being attacked in 
the '50s, it had to be by McCar- 
thyites, right? EC was being 
persecuted for the courageously 
liberal stands it took on some of its 
stories, right? But the truth seems to 
be that the Senate subcommittee, far 
from attacking EC for being liberal, 
either didn’t believe Gaines at all 
when he claimed to be doing 
something worthwhile or felt that any 
good he may have done by those 
stories was vastly more than 
outweighed by the brutality and 
mayhem in his others. 

If there’s any political aspect to the 
crusade against comics and how it’s 


remembered, it boils down to an 
internecine conflict within the Left. 
Far from being McCarthyite right- 
wing versus noble liberal leftwing, 
it’s something on the order of Old 
Left versus New Left. The Old Left 
attacked comic books for being the 
socially irresponsible products of big 
business gone mad. The New Left 
grew up reading comic books and 
basically likes them, and tries to de¬ 
fend them today as being the victims 
of an attack by... well, McCarthyite 
rightwingers. Barker seems to fall in¬ 
to the category of a modem young lef¬ 
tist who was flat-out astonished to 
discover the Communist Party’s in¬ 
volvement in the British anti-comics 
crusade when he started researching 
his book. 

What we forget are that many com¬ 
ic books in the early ’50s were 
published by sleazy outfits with no 
concern beyond the bottom line, 
whose products were conceived in 
line with the stated philosophy of 
publisher Victor Fox, “there are 
more morons than people,” and hor¬ 
ror and crime comics had gone well 
past the limits of what was considered 
acceptable in terms of explicit gore 
in those days. Comic books were con¬ 
sidered an exclusively children’s 
medium (an attitude still causing trou¬ 
ble today as in the Friendly Frank’s 
case, since the judge seemed unable 
to conceive of the idea that some com¬ 
ic books might be aimed at an au¬ 
dience older than the youngest child), 
and juvenile delinquency was the hot 
issue of the day. Gaines and EC ran 


into trouble, not because they were 
considered politically incorrect, but 
because they published comic books 
perceived as violent and sadistic, and 
such books were being avidly read by 
children. That was the Senate’s sole 
concern; politics were not really at 
issue. 

The Senate hearings did not lead to 
any legislation. By the time the Sub¬ 
committee got around to issuing its 
report the next year, panic-striken 
comic-book publishers had already 
organized to censor themselves with 
the Comics Code Authority. It may 
be that the mere fact of the Senate 
taking a cold look at them put the fear 
of God into the publishers to make 
them clean up their act. Some may 
argue that the “chilling effect” of 
such attention is a form of Censorship 
in itself, if a little more subtle than 
laws that run the risk of being 
declared unconstitutional. In any 
event. Senator Joseph McCarthy had 
nothing to do with any of it. 

Note on sources: Besides the sources 
cited in this article, much information 
was gleaned from The New York 
Times for April 23, June 5, and June 
29, 1954. 

DWIGHT R. DECKER would like 
to review some comics and books in 
upcoming columns. Whether they 
be horror or not, he promises to be 
totally uncensored in his honest 
appraisal of their worth. Send your 
published materials to him at P.O. 
Box 2217, Northlake, IL 60164 and 
stand back! 


Righteous horror? "One Corpse... One Vote!" written by Stan Lee and drawn by Fred Kida. Concern for morals or just plain gore? 
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FOR TOGETHER 

WE MUST 

TRIUMPH 


‘ ‘He that followeth me shall walk not 
in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life." 

—Bartlett's Familiar Quotations 

■ owe you an apology. 

Yes, even Sidney Mellon must 
apologize sometimes. Oh, but not 
b^use I made a mistake! I mean, not 
a real mistake. But only because I 
misjudged you, my loyal fans. I said 
you weren’t supporting me, because 
you weren’t writing letters to me 
any more. I said you didn’t care if 1 
got published or not. But no sooner 
did I say it than your letters came 
flooding in, like a torrent over the 
sands! 

And you know what? Most of your 
letters are positive! Oh, sure, there 
were a few nasty negativists in the 
bunch. Just like all the letters I used 
to get from the readers of Comics- 
week. But AH readers are my kind of 
people—because nearly every letter 
was a proud paean of plentiful praise! 
Everyone who wrote in should pat 
theirself on the backs for the courage 
to think for themselves and realize 
that I’m right. 

So yes, Mellon Supporters, I owe 
you all an apology. But I owe an 
extra-big apology to one special 
iperson. One person who I’ve railed 
/against and criticized and bitterly 
denounced, but who turns out to be 
a lot like me. 

But I’ll save that heartfelt special 
message for the end. First, let’s get 
you negative complainers out of the 

Dear Mr. Mellon, 

I for one am very happy that your 
column is now appearing in Amazing 
Heroes. Why? So now I have a place 
to comment on your column in Com- 
icsweek 114, and the obviously ignor¬ 
ant comments you made therein. 

You profess security in discussing 
Japanese anime and manga with the 
experience of reading the Comico 
Robotech series, and even (wow!) the 
How to Draw Robotech book. Do you 
realize that these are Americanized 
versions of Japanese concepts, which 
undoubtedly are treated much better 
under their creators? 

You degrade Kamui and Lone Wolf 
to temporarily displaced Westerns. 
Duh, which came first, the American 
Western or the Japanese ninja? Then 
you call Wolf an imitation of Frank 
Miller. Have you been reading your 
cherished Miller intro’s, where he 
cites Wolf as one of his main 
influences? 

The "cartoony" style you cite is 
just a different style, just as 
Sienkiewicz is different to your 
precious Cockrum. Area 88 is set in 
the near future and the planes in it are 
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The X-Men revealed! And then revealed again! Written by Chris Claremont. 


not supposed to be as futuristic and 
as impossible as the Quinjet and 
Blackbird. 

Next you relate your rereading the 
Kitty Pryde and Wolverine series— 
hardly a comic book classic by any 
stretch of the imagination. The 
original Wolverine series was much 
better. 

The title of your column in AH III28 
is appropriate—"Walking Among 
Giants.' ’ Considering the guest list at 
the San Diego Con, you truly were 
among giants. But don’t think for a 
second that you actually walked 
among them. You are not a pro by any 
stretch of the imagination. You are a 
child, a child who somehow made his 
way into the pages of a few maga¬ 
zines. The arrogance and self- 
importance with which your column 
entrenches itself is annoying and 
laughable. You say you don't like to 
be conceited, yet your whole article 
is filled with conceit. And when the 
pros were talking about you / truly 


doubt they were saying anything too 

David T. Levine 
Oceanside, NY 

David, I told you how modest 
Frank is in that very column about my 
trip to the Con. Doesn’t it just figure 
that he’d pretend Lone Wolf was a big 
influence on his work. Just to be 
polite? But I don’t mean Frank would 
lie! No way! He Just doesn’t want 
those young Japanese creators to 
“lose face” Just because they are 
following the Japanese custom of 
copying everything from America. 

Dear Kim, 

lam sure that anyone who read Mr. 
Mellon's column in AH #129 was as 
offended as I was at his one-sided and 
misinformed commentary on the 
Funny Animal Genre. To start off 
with, / don’t know whether Mr. 
Mellon was trying to be funny when 
he made his insulting comment about 


women, or if he was just being 
bigoted. Either way, I didn ’t find it 
very humorous. 

Furthermore, Mr. Mellon chooses 
a Disney comic, aimed at a children's 
audience, to prove his claim that 
funny animals are not a mature comic 
medium. This is like choosing Howdy 
Doody to prove that the whole of the 
television medium is child’splay. 

Sidney Mellon may think that 19 
pages of super-hero claptrap inter¬ 
spaced with advertisements for Kool- 
Aid is mature graphic literature, but 
I do not share this opinion. ‘ 'Birth¬ 
right ’ ’ has more political commentary 
in it than a whole graphic novel of the 
Fantastic Four versus Doctor Doom. 

As the old proverb says, "I thought 
because I had power, I had wisdom. 
Mr. Mellon’s position as a writer for 
Amazing Heroes puts him in a good 
position, but that doesn’t give him the 
wisdom to pass judgment on others. 

Eric Blumrich 

Fayetteville, TN 

Okay, maybe I picked a biased 
example when I picked Donald Duck 
in Old California for my example. 
You’re right about these Carl Barks 
comics being kid stuff Just like Howdy 
Doody. But so what if your precious 
Funny Animals have more politics in 
them than Marvel epics? Truly great 
graphic literature teaches us that the 
real battle is between Good and Evil, 
and politics Just confuses things. 
Well, like another old proverb says, 
“I do not agree with what you say, 
but I shall defend to your death the 
right to say it.” 

Dear Sid, 

You mean to say that you’re 
serious? You ’re not to the comics fan 
press what Ed Anger is to super¬ 
market tabloids?!? Then all my 
laughter has been in vain, my good 

Anyone who thinks that Bartlett 
actually wrote all those quotations 
must be suffering from a lack of 
education. Were you bom to be a 
literalist, or did you achieve your lack 
of depth through hard work and deter¬ 
mination? It certainly takes a lot of 
stamina to refuse the obligation 
destiny has bestowed upon us all—to 
wit: cultural and emotional maturity. 

Perhaps you ’re just afraid of the 
concept of Literature. This could 
explain your problem, although I’m 
no psychologist. Is your admitted 
phobia of Gary Groth merely a 
symptom of your rampant misology 
(defined in Webster’s Ninth New 
Collegiate Dictionary as: ' 'a hatred 
of argument, reasoning, or enlighten¬ 
ment ’ ’) ? Are you afraid that anyone 
who doesn’t think dialectically will 
bum at Groth’s touch ? If only that 
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A high-priced, signed, limited edition of Secret Wars 117 Such are things of dreams. 


were so, the comics industry would be 
a better place. 

Cynthia McGarvie 
Dallas, TX 

Are you friends with this Eric 
Blumrich? You both think I was being 
humorous, and you’re both from the 
South. Maybe people in the South just 
can't take things seriously. Well, you 
don’t know me very well if you think 
I’d try to be funny. Especially about 
something as sensitive as women 
(and, hoo boy, I do mean sensitive!). 

And you think I have a phobia for 
Gary Groth? Hal! Keep reading, 
Cynthia! 

Now, let’s get on to the good 
letters! 

Dear Sidney, 

I realize that you have to ask for let¬ 
ters of comment about your column. 
This is understandable. Just like the 
Silent Majority (whom we Mellon- 
Heads compare ourselves with, blush¬ 
ing with quiet pride), there is no need 
to comment on what is so blatantly 
‘ 'right on target.' ’ So keep on telhng 
it like it is, stay the course! 

Hey, and just like you, I can't wait 
to see Wolverine on television! Snikt! 

Your fan. 
Drew Green 
Tucson, AZ 

Dear Mr. Dooley, 

Don't let elitist fans tell you other¬ 
wise—Sidney Mellon is the greatest 
graphic literature reviewer in the 
history of fandom. / want to personal¬ 
ly thank Sidney for all the time and 
thought he has put into his columns, 
for helping me understand the 
subtleties of the graphic medium, and 
for alerting me to the true nature of 
snob appeal in comics fandom. Why, 
I almost bought a copy o/Maus, but 
after reading Sid’s column on said, 
I decided to stick with Marvel for true 
literary excitement and pulse-pound¬ 
ing adventure. 

If all ofcomicdom would but listen 
to Sidney, we could be rid of these 
imitation artists like the Hernandez 
Brothers, Art Spiegelman, and 
Harvey Pekar (two Mexicans and two 
Jews), who give cdndCYTcbad reputa¬ 
tion to the general public. 

Long live Sidney! 

J.L. Martin 
Atlanta, GA 

Dear Sidney, 

When I first read your column, I 
said to myself, “Here’s someone who 
really knows what he’s talking 
about!” I’ve read columns in all the 
best comic magazines, the best of 
which is Marvel Age. Still, I never 
found anyone who was right about 
everything. Until I read your column, 
anyway. 


When / first started collecting two 
years ago, I thought that the only 
good comics were Marvel comics. But 
then DC changed. They got better 
writers and drawers. Like John Byrne 
and Frank Miller. I think the people 
that were put out of work by these two 
great comic creators are not putting 
out those elitist comics you warned us 

And there’s something else that's 
bugging me. That guy that drew the 
Elektra: Assassin book. He’s been 
doing a lot of covers lately. I’m really 
getting sick of seeing his smeared 
colors. It wasn't too bad when he did 
the Elektra thing. But I bet Frank had 
to help him with lots of the art. It had 
a Frank Miller feel to it. 

And I also think that Frank must’ve 
really done the art on Batman: Year 
One. Nobody else can draw that 
good. 

In your All Time Top Ten List, you 
had some X-Men and said John Byrne 
did them. I thought Chris Claretnom 
wrote The X-Men. Didn't he always 
write it? If not, could you tell me when 
John Byrne did? I would love to get 
anything by John Byrne. 

Sincerely and seriously, 
Billy Pilgrim. 

Wow! it’s hard to say how touched 
I am by all these great letters! There 
were lots more like them, and a lot 
of these were longer than what 1 put 
in this column, but they had to be cut 
for length. It just goes to show that 
no matter what kind of evil rumors my 
enemies will spread about me, really 


really inielhgeni readers see me for 
what I really am! 

It’s especially inspiring when I get 
letters from our friends in foreign 
lands, like this one; 

Dear Mr. Mellon, 

I just picked up Amazing Heroes 
HI 31, the main reason being your 
column. I first must say that you are 
the best critic in the comics business 
today (and, for that matter, ever!). 
You seem to be the only professional 
I know (not personally!) tfuu has a 
clear view of what is good reading 
(like the fantastic and uncanny X- 
Men.') and what is crap (like Lx>ve and 
Rockets—iWwr a stupid name!) 

So, Sir, thank you for taking the 
time to read my letter, even when one 
such as you has a schedule I am sure 
is busy. 

Long live the X-Men! 

Carmine Defuddio 
Kingsville, Ontario, Canada 
P.S.: I hope you can overlook any 
grammar errors. I don't have the 
grasp of the English language like 

Don’t worry about it. Carmine! I 
know how difficult English must be 
for someone from a foreign country 
like you. And your English is just fine 
by my standards! 

Dear Mr. Mellon, 

I’ve read your super-great column, 
first in Comicsweek and then in 
Amazing Heroes, and may I say that 
you 're the only person in comics who 
tells it like it is. 
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Mr. Mellon (or may I call you 
Sidney?), / was shocked to see your 
recent column with letters from your 
detractors. All I can say is that their 
letters stunk, Sidney, and you really 
put them in their place with your 
srmppy put-downs. I was so inspired 
I almost jumped up from the couch 
and shouted “Make Mine Marvel!” 

I was so angry I went back and 
reread Secret Wars II to calm down. 
(Say, when are they going to reprint 
that classic series in a hard-cover, 
signed and numbered limited edition ? 
I'llbetyou, Sidney, with all your con¬ 
nections, could get the ball rolling!) 

Anyway, Sidney (or may I call you 
Sid?), I was thinking of the future and 
wondering if maybe Marvel would 
someday do a comic on the story of 
your life. After all, they did one on 
the Pope, didn't they? 

I can see it now. “This Man, This 
Mellon. ” Or maybe "Not All My 
Mellons Can Save Me. ’ ’ How about 
“If This Be My Mellon. ” Or my 
personal favorite, “A Blind Mellon 
Shall Learf Them.'' 

Oh, and by the way, Sid, are you 
one of the Mellonville Mellons? From 
your picture, you look a lot like 
Mayor Tommy Shanks, with Just a 
touch of Edith Prickly thrown in. 

To close. I’ll Just say Excelsior, 


Face Front, Make Mine Marvel and 
Nuff Said! 

A fellow web-slinger, 
Robert Pilk 
Bristol, TN 

P. S. Is it true that there are religious 
cults in LA. that worship Sidney 
Mellon? I heard they’re called 
Mellonites and try to sell people in 
carports Marvel comics. 

Boy, Robert, I haven’t heard 
anything about people like that in 
airports. Oh, wait! I guess you’re 
joking! Ha ha! That’s pretty good. 
Well, I Just hope that the rest of your 
letter isn’t a joke! (Just Kidding!) 

I never heard of Mellonville either, 
but I’ll ask a person I know who 
recently instructed me in geography. 
Boy, it would be something if I were 
related to a mayor! In my historical 
studies I have discovered there was 
some famous secretary named Mellon 
once, but I don’t know if I’m related. 
And there’s a college. But the only 
famous relative I know is my cousin 
Marty, who used to be in fandom a 
long time ago. 

Now I would like to present a letter 
that really means a lot to me. So much 
so that I even took time away from 
plotting the third volume of my 
graphic novel trilogy, ThunderskuW. 


3; Lo, in Death Must It End?, to write 
this person a personal response. 
But what happened? My personal 
response came back to me, marked, 
“Not Deliverable as Addressed.” 

Will the person who wrote this 
letter please write to me again? And 
include your address? This letter is so 
brief, and to the point, but it displays 
such fine taste and intelligence that I 
know we can create a fascinating 
correspondence! 

Dear ^itor, 

/ love Amazing Heroes. I especially 
love Sidney Mellon’s column. Frank 
Miller is my favorite, too. Does 
Sidney have a girlfriend? 

Liza Monroe 

Oakland, CA 

With such an outpouring of loyalty 
like this, how can our crusade to make 
graphic literature come of age fall? I 
knew there had to be many of you out 
there who thought just like me, but 
even I never dreamed how many there 
might be until your letters flooded the 
offices of Amazing Heroes'. 

Yes, it’s always surprising where 
you’ll find a fnend. And that brings 
me to that very special apology I talk¬ 
ed about earlier. There’s a person out 
there I’ve attacked many times, a 
person named Gary Groth. 1 attacked 
him because I thought he was a lot 
different from me and I thought he 
was always trying to show me up. 

But then somebody showed me the 
letters page to Comics Journal #120, 
and I learned better. I read that “I Am 
Not Terry Beatty’s Girlfriend Con¬ 
test” and I just cracked up! Go check 
it out. If you’re my kind of person, 
you’ll love it too. It sure is great to 
see a guy prove how smart he is by 
putting down the writer of a long, 
serious letter with just one joke! And 
I’m glad to see he’s not afraid to get 
personal, just because he’s supposed 
to be the editor of a prestigious 
national magazine! He sure made a 
fool out of that letter-writer, and he 
didn’t even have to comment on 
anything she said! 

You can bet I’ll be following the 
letter pages of The Comics Journal 
from here on out, and I’ll never say 
a bad word about Gary again. Take 
a bow, Gary Groth, and accept my 
heartfelt apology. You’ve shown the 
whole world that you’re just as 
sensitive, intelligent, clever and 
mature as Sidney Mellon. • 

SIDNEY MELLON missives can be 
addressed to this magazine. But, 
please, I hear there are some people 
buying this magazine Just to read 
Sidney. Sidney can be an appetizer. 
The rest of the book can be a meal, 
like pork chops. 


Sarcasm or the gun, which is deadiier? Which is a copout? Only Ms. Tree knows. 
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This is YOUR forum. Address aii missives (no missiies, piease) to: 



ANTHONY BREAUX 
Tuscon, AZ 


When It Rains, It Pomos 


Last night I watched a program on 
CBN. It was titled “Pornography: An 
American Tragedy” and was hosted 
by Dr. James Kennedy. I’m a little 
vague on this point, but I believe that 
Dr. Kennedy is a reverend and was a 
member of Ed Meese’s commission 
on pornography. 

While I do not agree with Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy, I feel that a give and take and 
an exchange of views is important to 
our society. Which is why I was glad 
when Dr. Kennedy said that he was 
conducting a public opinion poll. He 
is hoping to have one hundr^ thou¬ 
sand Americans respond to this poll, 
thereby ensuring a more representative 
cross section of American opinion. 

Dr. Kennedy has also said he will 
send a transcript of the program “Por¬ 
nography: An American Tragedy” to 
anyone who requests it. He asks that 
people who write for the pomgraphy 
poll or the transcript include a dona¬ 
tion “for whatever you can afford” to 
help with his work. 


Of course, if hundreds (or even 
thousands) of people wrote in for 
transcripts and to participate in the 
poll without sending in donations, 
postage and printing cost would mount 
up and hinder Dr. Kennedy’s efforts 
to fight pornography. 

The address for the transcript and 
to participate in the pornography poll 

Dr. D. James Kennedy 

P.O. Box 1 

Ft. Uudeidale, FL 33302 

• And, of course, if there is anyone 
out there who isn't sure if something 
is pomogn^thic and wants an expert's 
opinion, please send material to Kevin 
Dooley, Editor, Amazing Pomoes, do 
the address at the beginning of this 
column. —Eds 


PETER GARCIA 
Hatillo, Puerto Rico 


Jolly Good Mutants 


The Excalibur article in AH #134 was 
good but when the “Excaliburs” meet 


the X-Men someday, Kurt, Kitty and 
Rachel will leave England behind to 
rejoin their old group (while Havok 
and the Dazzler will quit the X-Men 
since they never want to be full time 
heroes). What then of Excalibur? 
Well, Cyclops could leave the X-Men 
while Claremont could use heroes 
born in England, i.e. the third Union 
Jack and Mordred the Mystic, who 
came from King Arthur era so it’s 
natural he join Excalibur. 

What’s wrong having a team with 
three mutants, a sorcerer and a ‘nor¬ 
mal’ super-hero (no powers) with all 
characters British bom instead of three 
X-Men who have very little to do with 
England. Phoenix was not even bom 
on Marvel Earth. 

On the aging or not aging of some 
heroes in comics: when John Byrne 
was on the F.F. book Frank Richard 
was “5” years old, in X-Rictor Annual 
#2: Frank said he was “414” years old 
and Englehart’s FF has the kid as “4” 
years old! Franklin by all rights in 
1988 should be about 13 years old but 
it seems someone wants Frank to be 
the boyfriend of Katie Power (who 
should be close to 7 years old, not 5 
years old) instead of Julie Power who 
should be almost 12 years old (not 10 
years old) but since Frank used his 
mutant p^r to become an adult once 
Frank might control his aging in some 

DC should age their Heroes since 
they want to be around in Jonah Hex’s 
Era of 2050. Make Superman die of 
old age in 2038. The Green Lantern 
Corp. are not around in the future 
tirrre. A good number of heroes sooner 
or later will have to die or DC will 
have to get rid of their one and only 
future time line and create again alter¬ 
nate Earths and alternate time line so 
that the Teen Titans will be teenagers 
in 2010 or beyond. 

Hey, how about history features on 
Lex Luthor, Robin, Spider-Man, Rick 
Jones, Warlord, Captain America, 
Two-Face, Frankenstein Monster, and 
John Sable anything special for Amaz¬ 
ing Heroes ^0 issue anniversary? 
Since 1988 also features special issues 
as well like Capt. America #350, 
Avenger #300, Thor #400, Hulk #350 
to name a few. 

• Isn’t every issue of Amazing 
Heroes special? Take, f instance, AH 

# (I think) 146, where I break the 
record, previously held by David 
Olbrich, of the longest continuous AH 
editor (not counting Kim Thompson, 
who is liken unto a god, anyway). 

As to the mutant group question, 
with the advent of the X-Terminators 
we may be facing so many mutant 
splinter groups that we’ll need Hbod 
God to sort it all out! 

Kevin, that was awful! —KD 
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THE 25th CENTURY. THEY NEED NO DEATH PENALTY. THEY HAVE 



Dear Chuck; 


You've got to be kidding! The Cycops as presidentia! Storm Troopers? Come on! Stiii, if you’ve got 
doubts, I’ll try to set your mind at ease. 

Rrst, the Cycop Force is a division of the Interstellar Bureau of Criminal Investigation. The IBCI 
answers to the Department of Interstellar Justice. Yes, I know you know that. The point is. I’m not even 
in the chain of command. The accusation that the Cycops are my private army - well, that’s absurd. 

The Cycops’ true purpose is the same as it’s been for the last 50 years: the protection of human 
rights. That’s what we’re here for, that's why the Human Coalition was formed: to guarantee civil rights 
on all worlds inhabited by humans. The Cycops make damn sure wo all do our jobs. 

To answer your questions about the Cycops, themselves; no, they aren't supermen. Yes, a Cycop 
can lift 2000 pounds. Ho can punch a hole through two inches of dura-steel. Ho can fight an army single- 
handedly. But only in Overdrive. The rest of the time, he’s no stronger than you or I. And he can’t stay 
in Overdrive longer than 30 minutes, because the stress will kill him. 

As for the M-sults: I can’t believe you swallowed that rumor about invincible armored warriors wait¬ 
ing to overthrow the Coalition. The Cycops’ M-suits are designed to absorb impact. Otherwise, if a 'cop 
tried to put his fist through a two-inch dura-steel plate, he’d break every bone in his hand. The suit would 
also provide extra skeletal support if he tried to lift 2000 pounds. But an M-suit won’t stop beam weapons 
- like blazers ~ so it hardly makes a Cycop invulnerable. 

Now, about their internal computers: you’ve got that part right - there probably isn’t a computer sys¬ 
tem around that a Cycop and his comp can’t break into. That’s why we formed the Cycop Force in the 
first place (you’d be surprised at the kind of incriminating evidence some people will store in a com¬ 
puter). But in order to get that evidence in spite of sophisticated security programs, you need a com¬ 
puter which is pretty sophisticated, itself. And we just don’t build them any more sophisticated than the 
one in a Cycop’s skull. 

I can’t really tell you exactly how the process works - I’m not a cybernetics expert - but the 'tecs im¬ 
plant a tiny seed (more like a virus, really) in the brain of the future 'cop. That seed grows into a net¬ 
work that twines all through the brain tissue. No strand of that network is thicker than a few molecules, 
yet it interfaces with the Cycop’s own nervous system. The result is a computer of extraordinary power 
and abilities. 

Using the comp’s control over his Involuntary nervous system, a Cycop can go into Overdrive, or 
block out pain. K’s also the computer that makes him inhumanly accurate with weapons, and that gives 
him access to data from the sensors implanted throughout his body. 

I must agree with you that the cost is very high. I don’t like the Idea of drafting five-year-olds any 
more than you do. Unfortunately, the implant process tends to kill anybody over six. The decision to 
use orphans because of that mortality rate was cold-blooded, but it was also necessary to protect the 
government from lawsuits by any relatives of the children. 

There is no doubt, however, of the benefits of the twelve years of training these children receive at 
Cycop Academy. All that martial arts and weapons instruction, as well as the classes in criminal law 
and programming, results in superb officers. Of course, it hardly makes for a normal childhood.... 

H’s also unfortunate that one of the effects of Overdrive Is the greatly reduced lifespan, but that was 
the price we had to pay. It’s as if they live twice the life of the rest of us, so they live only half as long. 

In short. Chuck, I really don’t think the Cycops deserve your fear. What they do deserve is your 
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"I would rank Love and Rockets amongst 
the best writing, probably, in any 
medium .. .1 never miss an issue!.’ 

—ALAN MOORE 


If one were to choose a single comic book 
to represent the creative explosion of the 
’80s, this one would certainly head the list 
of contenders. Created in 1981 by Gilbert, 

Jaime, and Mario Hernandez, Love and 
Rockets offers an invigorating and startling 
mixture of punk sensibility, literary anbition, 
romance and fantasy, graphic and narra¬ 
tive experimentation, and manrelous car¬ 
tooning. 

Every issue, Jaime Hernandez continues 
his funny and touching tales of “Las Loca^’ 
a group of young women living in a Latino 
barrio north of Los Angeles-with frequent 
excursions into adventure and rock^roll. 

Meanwhile, Gilbert Hernandez focuses on 
“Heartbreak Soupf,’ a continuing chronicle of the 
inhabitants of Palomar, a small Mexican town in 
which realism, romance, and mysticism cohabit. 

Plus: More surprises, such as the whimsical fan¬ 
tasy of Jaime’s “Rocky” series, and the newave 
horror of Gilbert’s “Errata Stigmata” chronicles! 


© 1988 Gilbert and Jaime Hernandez 































